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THE WOMAN ON A PEDESTAL. 


By G. M. George. 
(These lines first appeared in The 
Common Cause, under the title, “The 
Kittens and the Model: A Fable.’’) 


On a nice chiffonier, on a bright little 
mat, 

Stood a perfectly 
cat— 


beautiful crockery 


So prim and so proper, so smiling and 


neat,— 

And her crockery’ kittens were 
grouped at her feet. 

Said Fluff to her sister: “Oh, look! 
Only see! 

That cat is a model of what we should 
be! 

“If we curl our tails stiffly and sit 


upon mats 
We may presently grow into beautiful 
cats! 


“That cat never hunts, and she never 
climbs trees, 

doesn’t chase leaves 
blown by the breeze, 


She that are 


“Or play with a ball, or the end of a 


string. 

Oh, no! She would never attempt 
such a thing! 

“We must give up such habits, and 
imitate her. 


I wonder if it is improper to purr? 


“It is plain that no cat ought to work 
or to play; ; 
She should sit on a mat with her kit- 


PPT 


tens all day! 


Her sister said “Rubbish!” (She 
was noi polite, 

But still I consider her sentiments 
right.) 

“We mustn’t do nothing but simper 


and smirk; 

Our muscles and claws were intended 
for work! 

“IT won’t change habits, however 
you fuss, 

For man made that model, but Nature 
made us!” 


my 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Men's League of New York is a 
dazzling refutation of the dogma that 
“effeminate men” favor equal 
women. 


only 
rights for 


2ankhurst will find stormy 


Mrs. 
times awaiting her when she gets 
home, but she will enjoy them like 


the stormy petrel. 

It is pleasant and amusing to see 
what an impression Justice Brewer's 
article has made on some anti-suf- 
frage editors. A whole chorus of 
them unite in declaring that the ques- 
tion will now have to be taken seri- 
ously. 

Miss Alice Paul, the American girl 
whose term in an English prison has 
just expired, comes of a wealthy and 
distinguished Quaker family in 
Moorestown, N. J. She took honors 








MRS. ETHEL SNOWDEN. 





at Swarthmore and after- 
wards pursued post-graduate studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
She was studying in England when 
she became actively enlisted in the 
suffrage campaign there. 


College, 


The affair for which she has just 
been to prison was not the first politi- 
cal demonstration in which 
1as taken part. Another inci 
dent which she concerned il- 
lus‘rates the exaggeration and distor- 
tion of the cablegrams relating to the 
suffrage movement. 


Miss Paul 
recent 


in was 


As 
was lately 


our well it 


reported that 


readers remember, 
three women 


were discovered on the roof of a pub 


lic building by workmen who were 
repairing a tower. They had been 


waiting there all night in the rain to 
question a cabinet minister during his 
speech the next day, and, according to 
the despatch, they half 
with cold when 


were dead 


and exposure discov- 
ered, were gotten down with difficulty, 
and the crowd. 


were jeered by 


As a matter of fact, there was only 
one woman, Miss Alice Paul. Morn- 
ing found her in condition de- 
spite the rain, as she was wrapped iu 
provided with food 
lhe workmen on the tower espied her 


good 


a waterproof and 


| MRS. ETHEL SNOWDEN. 


| Mrs. Snowden is already known to 
| many 


of our of the 
most delightful living speakers on 
| equal suffrage. Her winning 
ence, deep earnestness and devotion 
are solid to the 
frage cause, and no one 
to hear her next Tuesday. 


readers as one 


pres- 


woman suf- 
fail 
has 


assets 
should 
She 
lately resigned her membership in the 
Independent Labor Party because of 
the faithlessness of Executive 
Committee. Her husband is ready to 
do the same if the party goes back on 
the women at annual 
She will come to America next 
mer of the 

meetings 


its 


its conference. 


sum- 





as one 
Her 
| 

| large and enthusiastic. She has been 


jan 


Chautauqua 
lecturers. are always 


occasional contributor to maga- 
zines and newspapers, and has print- 
ed a pamphlet “Woman Suffrage 
in America’—also an called 
“The Woman Socialist,” which was 
| published by Ruskin’s publisher, Geo. 
Allen. 

Tickets at 25 and 50 cents and $1.00 
can be bought at Tremont Temple, or 
at Boylston street, Woman Suf- 
| frage Headquarters. Mrs. Julia Ward 
| Howe's ever-precious 


on 


essay, 
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voice will also 
| be heard at this meeting. Do not for- 
|get, Tremont Temple, Tuesday even- 
ing at 8, Dec. 14. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S FAREWELL 


ADDRESS. 


We 
private 
|lard the 
Pankhurst’s last 

“I want to 


was 


are from a 
Vil- 
Mrs. 
York: 


deeply 


permitted to quote 


letter from Mrs. Henry 


following mention of 
lecture in New 
tell 
by 


at 


you how 
Mrs. 
Cooper Institute. 


that I 


|}moved 1 Pankhurst’s 


| farewell address 


| It seemed to me had never 


heard mortal speech so appealing, so 
uplifting. There that 
that 
my 


in 
and I know 
that I kept 


were men 


audience who cried, 
back 


own tears 


lying on the roof, and began to pelt 
her with small missiles, thinking she 
was drunk. When she explained to 
them that she was a suffragette wait 

ing to question a cabinet minister, | 
they not only ceased to molest her, 
but promised to keep her secret. One 
workman was away on an errand dur- 
ing this explanation. On his return, 
he caught sight of Miss Paul, and, 
without saying anything to the 
others, he notified the authorities. 
Afterwards he apologized to Miss 
Paul, and said that, if he had known 

she was a suffragette, he would never 

have “given her away.” The work- 
men called upon her to make them a 
suffrage speech, and cheered her 
warmly at the close. This is a sam- 


ple of the accuracy of cablegrams. 


Resolutions asking the President to 
intervene in favor of Miss Paul were 
at Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
meeting in New York. A number of 
officers of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
a few days later asked Mr. Taft, since 
it was reported that he was to inter- 
cede for the American citizens who 
had taken part in the armed insurrec- 
tion in Nicaragua, to intercede also 
for the American girl who had been 
sent to prison for a much milder po- 
litical offence. 


passed farewell 


“I also attended the great meeting 
of strikers in the shirtwaist industry 
| —there are forty thousand of them. 
It was held at the Hippodrome, which 
had been engaged by Mrs. Belmont 
for them on condition that Anna 
Shaw should be allowed to speak. It 
was an exciting occasion, and the au- 
'dience crowded the immense building 
up to the eaves. 


| 
| 
it was with difficulty 
| 
| 





“Later I met Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
the great actor, and the great woman 
suffragist. He told me that he had 
been brought up in the faith, his par- 
ents being friends of John Stuart Mill, 
Peter Taylor and others. A large and 
interesting company was assembled 
at Mrs. Walston Brown’s to meet 





him.” 





MRS. PANKHURST AT COOPER 
UNION. 





Mrs. Pankhurst made her farewell 
address in America at a great meet- 
ing held in Cooper Union, New York, 
on Nov. 30, under the auspices of the 
Equal Suffrage League of 
The following stenographic 
was taken the Woman's 
Journal. Mrs. Pankhurst said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Before I tell you tonight for the 
last time the story of the women’s 
fight for freedom in Great Britain, | 
hope you will pardon me if I express 
my gratification that the last meet- 
ing I address here takes place in this 
great historic hall, a hall associated 
with all the best American traditions, 
associated with the names of men and 
women who will live forever in the 
story of the great American nation. 


Grateful 


I want to say, too, for myself, how 
grateful I feel to the great American 
people for the kindness and sympathy 
they have shown a woman whose only 
claim to that sympathy and forbear- 
ance is that she is fighting as best 
she knows how in the cause of hu- 
man freedom. I want to say to you 
here tonight, and to all who have 
listened to me while I have been here, 
that I go back to take up the fight 
where I left it in the hands of my 
comrades I go back to face what 
awaits us in the short time that re- 
mains before we win our struggle, re- 


Collegiate 
New York. 


report for 


for American Kindness. 


inforced by the kindness that has 
been shown me here on this side of 
the Atlantic. I go back to take a 
message of sympathy and hope to 


those women who have been fighting 
so bravely while I have been taking 
my brief holiday here. 


Two Heroic American Girls. 


I go back to tell those women of 
your country who are fighting with us 
in the storm center of the suffrage 
movement, that their heroism, which 
we admire so much and which is help- 
ing us so much, is being watched and 
sympathized with in their own land, 
in America. You have a long roll of 
fame, you American people, although 
you are a young nation, and you have 
two more names to add to it. Those 
are the names of two girls born quite 
near here, one in New York, I think, 
the other in Philadelphia, Lucy Burns 


and Alice Paul. Alice Paul I hope 
you are going to hear more about to- 
night. 

Before telling you this story of 


mine, I must say one word about the 
great kindness and sympathy I have 


met, not only from my sister suffrag- 
ists, but also from men and women 
who are yet, unconsciously, outside 


the suffrage movement, but who, I be- 


lieve, will, in the very near future, 
play an important part in winning 
equal rights for both sexes on the 
great American continent. 

A Long Story. 

I have spoken at many meetings 
since I came, and have told of the 
many aspects of the woman suffrage 
movement. It is a long story that I 


have to tell, if I told it all; and so to- 
night, as on other occasions, I shall 
have to touch very lightly on most 
sides of the movement; but I shall try 
to give you a general idea of it, while 
devoting most of the time at my dis- 
posal to one part of it, which was sug- 
gested to me by a question put to me 
by a woman last-night at a private 
reception. 
Militant Movement. 

This movement of ours differs in its 
modern aspects from the woman suf- 
frage movement all over the world in 
one important respect. It has been 
defined for you by the newspapers, 
which describe the part of the move- 
ment that I represent as “the 
tant movement for woman’s suflrage.” 
Now that is a definition which we mili- 
tant suffragists did not ourselves se- 
lect, but we are quite ready to accept 
it. We accept it to a large extent in 
the sense in which you describe a re- 
ligious movement. The Church calls 
itself the Church Militant when the 
Chureh is fighting against injustice, 
against war, against wickedness of 
any kind; and so we say this woman’s 
movement of ours is a militant move- 


ment. It is a militant movement in- 
asmuch as the women in it stand up 
and protest, with all the strength of 
their being, against the injustice of 
the position of women. We say our 
position is an intolerable position. It 


is an intolerable thing that law-abid- 
ing subjects, persons who are trying 
to live up to their standards of citizen- 
ship, should be denied the hall-mark 
of citizenship simply because of the 
accident of birth. We say that the 
day has long gone by when the acci- 
dent of birth was recognized as a 
reason for excluding any class of men 
from the privileges of citizenship, and 
the time should also be long gone by 
when the accident of birth should 
make sex a reason for excluding any 
human being from citizenship. (Ap- 
plause.) 





mili- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Snowden is to give a farewell 
lecture in the new ball-room of the 
Hotel Astor in New York City on Dec. 


20 at 3 P. M. 

Miss Jean Gordon, Louisiana’s fac- 
tory inspector, is vigorously resisting 
an effort to exempt “first-class thea- 
tres” from the provisions of the child- 
labor law. In this she has the solid 
backing of the large and influential 
Era Club of New Orleans. The moth- 
ers of the Era Club realize that the 
effect of late hours and excitement 
upon young children must be bad, no 
matter in what sort of theatre they 
perform. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, former 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction for Colorado, was among the 
speakers addressed the New 
York branch of the Associated Domes- 
tic Science Clubs the other day. She 
said that the women voters had se- 
cured the pure-food law of that State, 


who 


and added that the exercise of the 
franchise had not destroyed the pri- 
mary idea of woman as the home- 
maker, but rather had increased her 
ability. 


Lady Frances Balfour and Mrs. H. 
J. Tennant have been placed on the 
Royal Commission appointed by King 
Edward to inquire into the law of di- 
vorce and its administration, 
ally with regard to the poorer classes. 
Lady Frances Balfour is a sister of 
the Duke of Argyll and greatly inter- 


especi- 


ested in the woman suffrage move- 
ment. She married Eustace J. A. 
Balfour. Mrs. Tennant is the sister- 
in-law of the Prime Minister, Mr. As- 
quith. It is curious that one of the 
women Royal Commissioners should 
be sister-in-law to the leader of the 


Opposition, and the other sister-in-law 
to the head of the Government. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont the 
Hippodrome in New York City, which 
costs $800, great mass meeting 
to be held by the striking girl shirt- 
waist makers, the only condition be- 
ing that they should give an hour of 
the time from the Suf- 
frage They gladly con- 
sented. full 
the except during 
frage Rev. Anna H. Shaw, in 
said that the Suffrage 
Association did not take any stand of- 
ficially in regard to trade union ques- 


hired 


for a 


to speakers 
Association. 
The 


program, 


charge of 
the 


girls had 
suf- 
hour. 


her address, 


tions. It was an organization for suf- 
frage only. She personally was a 


strong believer in trade unionism, and 


she assured her hearers of the Suf- 
frage Association’s interest in all wo 
men, and its desire that justice 
should be done them, and that they 
should be able to regulate their hours 
of labor, and should have fair pay 
and clean, healthful surroundings in 
which to work. “On these points,” 
she said, “we are a unit with all 
working people.” Miss Shaw writes: 
“The meeting was an immense suc- 
}cess. Eight thousand earnest people 


listened as quietly as if sitting in a 
parlor, except when they broke in 
with tremendous applause. The ad- 
dresses were calm and _ temperate. 
Every speaker except one referred 
| favorably to woman suffrage, and he 
did not mention it. “This meeting is 
said to have done more than anything 
which has yet happened to. bring 
about a good understanding between 





the labor people and the Suffrage As 


sociation. Mrs. Belmont paid _ not 
only for the hall but for tickets and 
advertising, expending in all about 


She also wrote 
to the city officials and to 
of the 
in- 


$1300 on the meeting 
personally 
the bishops 
Catholic 
viting 


and archbishops 
and Episcopal churches, 
them attend. She 
the presence of the leading Episcopal 
and a letter from 
the Catholic archbishop, who was un- 


to secured 


bishop, courteous 


able to be present in person, but sent 


the next highest dignitary to sit in 
Mrs. Belmont’s box. It is estimated 
that more than 6000 persons listened 
to the speeches. Rev. John Howard 
Melish presided. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, Wil- 
liam A. Coakley, Rev. Alexander Ir- 
vine, Miss O'Reilly and Frank 
Joyce. 
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THE MEN’S LEAGUE FOR 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


A joyful event for the friends of 
equal rights, both men and women, 
was the organization last week of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage of 
the State of New York. It includes 
a splendid list of names. The officers 
are: 

President, George Foster Peabody, 
office 2 Rector St., New York City. 

Vice-Presidents, President Langdon 
Cc. Stewardson of Hobart College, 
John 8B. Olmsted of Buffalo. Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell. ex- 
Mayor Z. R. Brockway of Elmira, 
John Mitchell, William Dean Howells, 


William M. Ivins, Hon. Herbert Par- 
sons, Hon. William S. Bennet, Rabbi 
Stephen Ss. Wise, William Jay 


Schieffelin, George F. Kunz, and the 
Rey. John 8S. Peters. 


Secretary and treasurer, Prof. Max 


Eastman, 118 Waverley Place, New 
York City. 
Executive Committee: Profs. John 


Dewey and Valdimir Simkhovitch of 
Columbia University; Dr. Simon Flex- 
ner, director of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute; Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Charles C. Burlingham, Charles H. 
Strong and Max Eastman. 


Advisory Committee: Carleton 
Sprague of Buffalo, Hamilton Holt, 


Prof. Henry R. Seager, Louis Ehrich, 
William A. Delano, Prof. W. P. Trent, 
Edward Lauterbach, Prof. James H. 
Robinson, the Rev. W. C. Gannett of 
Rochester, Richard Welling, Thomas 
W. Hotchkiss, Walston H. Brown,. G. 
E. Francis of Syracuse, Alexander: D. 


Jenney of Syracuse, Edward T, De- 
vine, John E. Milholland, Nelson 8. 
Spencer, Lee DeForest, the Rev. J. 


Howard Melish, Col. George Harvey, 
Edwin Markham, James 8S. Clarkson, 
Thomas F. Fennell of Elmira, Prof. 
Herbert E. Mills of Poughkeepsie, 
Theodore Williams and George A. 
Ricker of Buffalo. 

The League starts with a member- 
ship of 150 prominent citizens, in- 
cluding the Rev. J. H. Melish, Charles 
Beard, S. Miller, Thomas C. Hall, Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Hamilton Holt, Nel- 
son 8S. Spencer, Prof. James Shotwell, 
Louis R. Ehrich, David T. Smith, Lee 
De Forest, McAfee, Arthur 8S. Levy, 
Gilbert E. Roe, Dr. W. Goninlock, 
Richard Bigelow, G. E. Francis, Dr. 
F. L. H. Willis, Francis P. Nash, L. 
O. McDaniel, Ralph Erskine, Boyd 
McDowell, George Pickering, S. E. 
Eastman, Julius Rudisch, John E. Mil- 


holland, William A, Delano, Prof. W. 
P. Tent, George Harvey, Charles B. 
Reed, Edwin Markham, James H. 
Robinson, Prof. W. Montague, Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, Charles R. Ken- 
nedy, Frederick Nathan, Walter 
Weyl, Ernest Poole, Walston’ H. 
Brown, Herbert E. Mills, Prof. W. T. 
Bush, Thomas W. Hotchkiss, J. K. 
Howe, the Rev. A. H. Winn, Rabbi 
T. F. Joseph, Richard Welling, Prof. 
J. E. Spingarn, W. C. Gannett, J. M. 
Howells, the Rev. L. Williams, L. K. 


Henry S. Marlor, Andrew 
Byrne, Robert H. Elder, W. H: Inger- 
soll, Charles C. Suffren, John 58. 
Crosby, Dr. Baldwin Mann, Henry R. 
Seager, Arthur C. Nash, William G. 
Ver Planck, Alexander D. Kenney, 
Carleton Sprague, Dr. W. B. Pitkin, 
Kendrick P. Shedd, Wallace Thayer, 
Cc. P. Farrell, Paul U. Kellogg, Josiah 
Strong, F. W. Glen, Edwin E. Slos- 
son, Theodore Williams, Z. R. Brock- 


Anspacher, 


way, J. B. Crossett, L. E. Opdycke, 
Josiah G. Munro, George A. Ricker, 
Francis F. Baker, George A. Chis- 


Frederic 
Ludlow 


Fennel, 
and A. 


Thomas F. 
Clarkson 


holm, 
Almy, J. 8 
Perkins. 
The League will aim especially to 
convert men. It proposes to work in 
all the counties of the State, with lo- 
cal organizations in most of the prin- 
Practical po- 
There 
personal 
before 


cipal cities and towns. 
litical methods will be 
will meetings, 

appearances 


used. 
be public 
canvasses, and 
the legislative committees at Albany. 


The organization is to work in har- 
mony with the National and State 
Suffrage Associations. A. 8S. B. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEN’S LEAGUES. 


In England, the Men's 
Women’s Suffrage 
number of distinguished men, and has 
been of great help to the women in 
their struggle for equal rights. Hol- 
land also has a Men’s League, and at 


League for 


includes a large 


last accounts one was about to be 
formed in Hungary. In Victoria, 
Australia, the organization of a 


Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage 
was quickly followed by the surren- 
der of the conservative Upper House, 
which had 15 times thrown out the 





, 
suffrage bill passed :by the popular 


branch of the Victorian Parliament. 

The organization of these Men’s 
Leagues is a -conspicious refutation 
of the charge that the equal rights 
movement is a development of sex 
antagonism, a war of women against 
men. As Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
so well said in her address at one of 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Congresses, “The enemy is not man, 
but conservatism.” It is a struggle 
between progressive men and women 
on the one side, and conservative men 
and women on the other. 

So it has been from the beginning. 
At the first local woman’s rights con- 
vention, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
in 1848, when even Lucretia Mott ob- 
jected to the woman suffrage resolu- 
tion Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
wanted introduce, and _ said, 
“Lizzie, will make us ridicul- 
man, and a man of 
race, who helped Mrs. 
to put that resolution 
Out of the 
for the first 
Convention, 
Mass., in 1850, 

William H. Channing, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Nathaniel Barney, Wendel! 
Phillips, Adin Ballou, B. S. Treanor, 
T. W. Higginson, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
F. Hovey, Dr. Seth Rogers, Dr. A. C. 
Taft, Charles K. Whipple, Thomas 
Davis, Joseph A. Barker, John L. 
Clarke, George Clarke, George Adams, 
Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. May, Stephen 
S Smith, Joseph Savage, L. N. Fow- 
ler, Charles D. Miller, William Elder, 
Warner Justice, Simon Barnard, Will- 
iam Swisshelm, James Mott, W. S. 
Pierce, Oliver Johnson, Benjamin S. 
Jones, Lucius A. Hine. 

After the adoption of the suffrage 


amendment in Colorado in 1893, Mrs. 
Catt, who had worked in the campaign, 
addressed a meeting held by the suf- 
fragists in this city to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Boston Tea Party, 
and told us why she thought that the 
campaign in Colorado had succeeded 
when so many other suffrage amend- 
ment campaigns had failed. One 
reason was the fact that men of lo- 
cal influence had so largely served on 
the amendment campaign committees. 


that 

to 
thee 
ous!"—it was a 
a despised 
Stanton 
through. 
the Call 
man’s Rights 
Worcester, 


89 signers of 
National Wo- 
held at 
were 


99° 
vo 


They knew how to play the game; 
and they had helped the women 
heartily, taking an active and often 


a leading part. 
All hail to the Men’s Leagues! 


A. S. B. 





“ON THE SAME TERMS AS MEN.” 


The editor of the Public takes up 
only one point in our recent criticism 
of attack the 
and the asked 
the Suffrage 
England by 
that the Parliamentary 
to 


on 


suffragettes 
for al- 


his upon 
bill- 
non-militant 


well 


upon by 
all 


Societies 


most 
in as as 
the militants— 
shall 
the same 
may be granted to men.” 
he 
would 


women 
which it 
The 
is 


vote be granted 


“upon terms 
is or 
to discuss 


would not 


point 
this 
mainly 


only cares 


whether or en- 


franchise well-to-do women. 


We said that the contrary had been 
repeatedly shown by Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, Mr. Keir Hardie and other well- 
informed Englishmen. The editor 
of the Public says that he should 
consider either Mr. Philip Snowden 
or Mr. Keir Hardie good authority, 


but that we do not give chapter and 


verse. 

In the last Parliamentary debate 
over the bill to give suffrage to 
women on the same terms on which 


it is now given to men (Mr. Stanger’s 
bill), both Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Hardie dealt with this objection, and 
proved it to be baseless. In addition, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, only a few weeks 
ago, in article in the Christian 
Commonwealth, denounced in the 
most scathing terms those who, like 
of the Public, take the 
ground that the ballot ought not to 
given any women in England 
Parliament ready to grant 
universal manhood womanhood 
suffrage. It would rational if 
the advocates of the single tax should 


an 


the editor 
be to 
until is 
and 


be as 


fight tooth and nail against making 
any reforms in land-taxation until 
Parliament is ready to swallow the 


whole single-tax doctrine at one gulp. 

When Alabama was revising its 
constitution with the object 
of getting rid of the vote, 
Booker Washington made an earnest 
appeal for the impartial treatment of 
voters, on whatever basis. He said, 
in substance: “Set up whatever quali- 
fications you please, of education, 
property or character; make the test 
as high as you think fit, only apply it 
to all alike, so that such Negroes as 
really come up to it may be admitted. 


avowed 
colored 








| 
Do not establish a sliding scale that 


aims to shut” out. every Negro,’ no 
matter what his property or educa- 
tion or record of good béhavior, and 
to- let in every white man, irrespec- 
tive of his merits.” That is the way 
in which all women are now shut out. 
As Booker Washington felt’ that it 
would be a great gain to secure the 
frank acknowledgment of the fitness 
of some colored men to vote, even 
though comparatively few could come 
up to the standard, so the women in 
England feel that it would be an im- 
mense gain to break down the Chi- 
nese wall of exclusion that now shuts 
out all women, to abolish the stigma 
of political incapacity and imbecility 
that now attaches to every woman 
merely because of her womanhood. 
To wait until Parliament is ready 
to grant universal manhood and 
womanhood suffrage means waiting 
until some remote and_ indefinite 
future time. A vast and growing 
number of women in England have 
made up their minds not to wait a 
moment longer than they can help. 
Lady Grove, an active worker for 
the Liberal party, lately headed a 
deputation to Lord Crewe from the 
“Forward Union,” a suffrage society 
made up wholly of women Liberals. 
This society, too, is urging a bill to 
give the franchise to women “on the 
same terms on which it is or may be 
granted to men.’ Lord Crewe ex- 
pressed the fear that women would 
Tory, and Lady Grove 
his attention to the fact 
82 per cent. of the women 
enfranchised would be women de- 
pendent on their own exertions. 


vote 
that 


The Common Cause, the organ of | 


the non-miiitant suffragists, expresses 
itself as thoroughly disgusted with 
the low point of view that considers 
only party expediency, the 
how the women are likely to 


question 
vote, 


and is blind to the question of jus- | 


tice, the fact that, as 
of equity, they have 
as they choose. 


a simple matter 
a right to vote 
A. S. b. 





Bartlett Crane 
to Mrs. Olive Til- 
passionate apprecia- 


Caroline 
“Convey 


Rey. 
writes: 
ford Dargan my 
tion of her rebuke to Dr. 
in the last Woman's Journal.” 





MRS. PANKHURST’S FAREWELL. 


A professor who heard Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s farewell address writes in a 
private letter: 

The meeting was most wonderful 
in every way. Cooper Union was 
jammed to the doors. I went with 

——, We were a little late, as we 
both had platform seats. 

To our amazement, a mob was 


pressed against every entrance to the 
hall, and the platform entrance was 
no exception. I had to force my way 
through, holding my two tickets high 
in air to let the people know I 
the right to pass, and they all turned 
in behind me with the intention of 
rushing the door as soon as it should 
be opened. 


We finally got to the door. A 
group of policemen inside gazed 
phlegmatically at my tickets, which 
I pressed against the pane. I stood | 


for five minutes flattened against the | 


doorway, gazing accusingly at the 
official St. Peters within. Finally, [| 
caught the eye of a woman who was} 


on guard there and made some impres- 


sion on her. She talked with the | 
policemen, and presently they lined 
up in football formation behind the 
door and opened it, a crack big 
enough for me and ——— to squeeze 
through. 

The crowd behind me gave a yell, 


pushed us furiously inside and rushed 
the policemen. The policemen fought 


them back, clutched the door, and in 
tug-of-war fashion hauled it to again, 
locking it. The disappointed people 


outside gave vent to their indignation 
in terms of opprobrium which were 
still echoing in my ears as we went 
downstairs into the auditorium 


My hopes for a platform seat van- 
ished as soon as I saw the crowd. 
The platform was loaded with dis- 
tinguished people, who were hanging 
over the edges all the way round, 
scarcely able to hang on. But we 
did get two seats in a little corner 


down by the stage, whence we heard 
and saw fairly well. 
Mrs. Pankhurst, I 
great at the Carnegie 
in October, but the impression she 
made on me at this farewell meeting 
was more memorable than that. She 


thought, was 
mass meeting 


was fresh, youthful, filled with a pow- | 


er that seemed limitless; her voice 
clear and fresh as though it were her 


first lecture in America instead of 
her last after a tour of unexampled 
drafts upon her nervous energy. 


The audience was spellbound. That 
is a cheap word, but that is exactly 
what they were. I looked around me 
and saw men and women leaning for- 
ward, their faces working with un- 
conscious response to every mood of 
the speaker. I was not carried away 
myself, although I was intensely sym- 
pathetic, and I realized the greatness 
of the speaker, the wonderful, almost 


called | 


thus | 


Felix Adler | 


had | 


hypnotic power of her appeal. I do 
not hesitate in saying that she is 
probably one of the“greatest leaders 
who have ever lived, and perhaps the 
greatest In the world today. She is 
the ‘incarnation of a great fighting, 
| irresistible, inevitable movement. She 
|was like a flame of fire,—not like a 
|} person. This all sounds as if I were 
|carried away, doesn’t it? But T am 
| quite cool and impartial in giving you 
}my impression. But the _ people 
|around me would have gone out and 
ripped up the Subway and torn down 
the City Hall if she had told them to. 
Her speech in cold print might be 
much less moving. It is merely an- 
other proof of the power of the per- 
son. 








MRS. PANKHURST AT COOPER 
UNION. 


(Continued from Page 199.) 


“When All Women Want It.” 


Our fight, then, is against that in- 
justice. We protest against it passively 
and actively. We take an elemen- 
tary principle of government, which 
says government must rest upon the 
consent of the governed. Our con- 
sent, the consent of women, is never 
asked. The whole function of women 
in politics, in government, is to obey 
and to submit. We protest against 
that attitude on the part of our rul- 
ers towards women. (Applause. ) 
When we say this to men, and when 
in reply they say to us, as American 
statesmen are saying to women in 
America, as President Taft said the 
other day to women, “When all 
women want their citizenship they 
will get it,”’—we say to those men, “Is 
that what you said when you fought 
a civil war to emancipate the Negro? 
Did you say that when al! slaves 
, wanted their freedom they could have 
| it?” No, you said, you great Ameri- 
| can people, “It is wrong that one class 
|of human beings, because they are 
| colored, should be bought and sold 
and kept in servitude.” And so you 
| stood up to fight against that wrong, 
and throughout the civilized world 
you were supported in that stand. 
Well, then, why is it that men today 
have fallen so far from that ideal that 
| they say to women of their own race, 
“When you all want it, you can have 
it?” It makes women say to them- 
selves, ‘“‘Do men, after all, recognize 
that women are human beings?” Is 
it not true that men have made for 
| women a position in which they are 
|sub-human, something between the 
| 
| 





animal world and the human world? 
That is the position that women 
really occupy today in most civilized 
The Exceptional Woman. 

Some of you may think I exagger- 
ate, but I do not. Do you say to me 
that, just because a few women are 
| honored, and even elected to high of- 
| ficial positions, what I say is not true? 


There was a time when some of us 
thought if we could prove by our 
| deeds, by our acquirements, by our 


achievements, that we were, after all, 
capable of performing human duties, 


he would win freedom for women. 
But we found that, so far from that 
being true, we were being used as 


additional reasons why the rest of our 
sex should be kept where they were 
before we set out to win recognition 
for our sex. The exceptional woman 
has become a reason why the average 
woman should be kept in political and 
social servitude. So we have decided 
to come down amongst our sisters, no 
matter how low they may be, no mat- 
ter whether they are bought and sold 
slave traffic 


in your infamous white 
or not, and say, “We will stay down 
| there until we can all get up to- 


(Applause.) 

It Is Civil War. 

| In order to secure that result, the 
only result which can maintain our 
self-respect as human beings, we are 
| waging, in Great Britain, a civil war. 
It is a civil war. Il want you to un- 
derstand that, before I tell you the his- 
tory of it. It is just as much a civil 
war as your War of Independence; 
just as much a civil war as your fight 
of the North against the South; just 
as much a civil war as that revolution 
which is being waged in Russia; as 
that which was fought in Turkey; al- 
though we women are fighting our 
war with different weapons than the 
weapons ordinarily used. It is a fight, 


gether.” 


with commanders on both sides. It 
is organized on both sides. I want 


you to try to realize how much more 
determination, how much more cour- 
age, how much more capacity for self- 
sacrifice is needed when the weaker 
sex stand up to fight a government 
composed of the stronger sex, with all 
the forces and all the resources of 
civilization at their command. 

Now if some of you, when you have 
read the imperfect accounts in Ameri- 
can newspapers, have said: “How dis- 
| gracefully those women are behav- 
ing! How foolish on their part!” I 
want vou to get this first essential 
fact into your minds, that this is a 
war. It not a disturbance of the 
peace; it a civil war that women 
are fighting. Try to arrive at what 
the resources of the combatants are. 
Then you will be in a position to un- 
derstand how this war is being car- 
|}ried on. In all political warfare 
waged in the ordinary way you find 
| political parties as the opposing 
forces, and you find masses of voters 
combined together to secure reforms, 
political reforms, which they can se- 
| cure by legislation. 

The Two Great Parties. 
Now I am going to talk about Eng- 


is 
is 





are fought in my own country. I am 
net competent to deal with the fight 
in your country;:I am not an Ameri- 
can woman. In Great Britain, when 
you are going to decide the govern- 
ment of the country for the next five 
years, you have a general election. 
In that general election, organized 
political parties take part. For many 
years we had two parties, the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals. Those 
parties had different wings. The 
Liberal party had the men of Whig- 
zish principles and some leisure mem- 
bers, often a minority of the aristoc- 
racy, Whose natural place was in the 
House of Lords. That was the right 
wing. Then we had the left wing, 
the people who represented advanced 
liberal ideas, and they swayed for 
many years the workingman’s vote. 
They always claimed that the intelli- 
gent workingman was an intelligent 
radical, and formed part of the left 
wing of the Liberal party. The Con- 
servative party was the party— 
roughly speaking, and to take their op- 


ponents’ definition—the party which 
represented the privileged and the 
landed interests. They fought for 


many years many battles for power. 
Sometimes the Conservative party 
was in power, sometimes the Liberal 
party, and they managed the country 
alternately. When the Liberal party 
came into power, they remained im 
power until the next general election. 


Then sometimes they came _ back 
again. And so with the Conservative 
party. 


Rise of the Labor Party. 

This went on for some time, and 
slowly dissatisfaction came up. Prom- 
ises were made, promises of industrial 
legislation, promises of old-age pen- 
sions, promises of land reforms, prom- 
ises of the abolition or reform of vari- 
ous laws. These were the cries of 
the Liberal party for many years, and 
they kept the advanced men:bers of 
the party loyal. But there came a 
time when the advanced members be- 
came dissatisfied; they wearied of 
promises; they wanted performance. 
And then there came a new party inte 
existence. They called it the Labor 
party. It organized itself politically; 
and then there were three forces, the 
Labor party being the weakest one, 
although, had all the working men 
been members of the Labor party, it 
would at once have been the strong- 
est power in the state, because the 
working men had more voting 
strength, if that strength were orga- 
nized, than the two other parties put 
together. It was, and still is, the 
weakest party. The weapons with 
which these parties fought were votes. 
The missiles they used in their party 
warfare were votes. They sometimes 
used others which were less legiti- 
mate; but this was the constitutional 
weapon which voters used. 

There were also other parties, like 
the Temperance party; parties orga- 
nized, especially in Wales, against the 
Established Church; parties which 
stood for some aspect of land reform; 
—but these parties are all more or 
less allied to the three great parties. 
All these men have votes, and can use 
their votes in organized shape to get 
what they want. 


Rise of the Women’s Party. 


But there was another party, that 
never was organized at all, the great 


party of women. Half of the com- 
munity—more than half of the com- 
munity in Great Britain—had inter- 


ests, had wants, had grievances, just 
like the men organized in these vari- 
ous parties, but they had no means of 
protecting their interests. Today that 
party, although it has not the weapon, 
is organized. In three and a half 
short years it has become more highly 
organized than the Labor party (ap- 
plause), and is numerically very much 
stronger. Many of the women who 
formed that party had been, although 
voteless, more or less allied to those 
three great parties. They had done 
useful work for those parties. Three 
and a half years ago, women realized 
that even women must themselves 
work out their own political salvation; 
that there was no use in being the 
hangers-on of any party; that it was 
no use being the camp-followers of 
any army; but that, if they were ever 
to win what they wanted for them- 
selves, they must organize independ- 
ently of any of these parties, and have 
a woman's party, quite distinct and 
dissociated from any other. 
A One-Plank Platform. 

In fact, they learned one valuable 
lesson from the growing Labor party. 
The thoughtful working men realized 
that, if they were ever to get for work- 
ing men what working men thought 
they wanted, then they must have a 
working men's party. The women de- 
cided that they must have their party. 
They called on the women that 
worked for other parties, although 
voteless, to come out of their parties, 
to proclaim a political strike, and or- 
ganize themselves as women; no mat- 
ter what their various opinions as te 
politics might be, no matter what their 
grievances might be, or what their 
aspirations might be ultimately, to or- 
ganize themselves on a one-plank plat- 
form, to win that vote without which 
they were powerless. And so the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
came into existence. 

A New Crusade. 

Those who organized it knew pretty 
clearly what lay before the party 
when it was formed. They realized 
that, having no straw with which to 
make their bricks, they would have 
to face tremendous difficulties, great 


| lish politics, and how political fights sacrifices and much suffering before 
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they won what they were forming 
their party for. They went forth to 
appeal to other women to be true to 
their sex; to give up being hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for men 
who were able to care for themselves, 
and who were being degraded quite as 
much as the women, men who had 
women working for them quite outside 
of politics. We said to these women, 
“The men do not need you, but there 
are people who do need you, your ca- 
pacity for work, your capacity for sac- | 


rifice. They are your sisters. Pand 
yourselves together and stand shoul- 
der to shoulder as women.” (Ap-; 


plause.) 


Not a Sex War. 
When we began to preach this new 
crusade, there were people who said, 


“You are preaching a sex war; you 
are setting sex against sex; women 
against men.” They don’t say it to- 


day, because our war is not with men 
at all. We have no quarrel with men. 
We don't want to oppress men. We 
simply want to win from the peo 

ple in power the right to protect ow 

selves women. We have no quai 

rel with men. I think the only women 
who feel any bitterness toward men 
are the women who are doing nothing 
themselves to win freedom, but who 
realize keenly the position which | 
women occupy. In the days when we 
hoped that men would do things for 
us, when we believed that by work- 
ing for men's parties they would help 
us ultimately, we found they did not 
help us. They were willing to take 
all we gave, and when we said, “What 
are you going to do for us?” they 
said, “We have things more important 
than your freedom on our hands. We 
have things to do for ourselves ——” 

(“Yes, yes!” from the floor.) 


iew 


as 


Here is one man who thinks he can 
manage the world for himself and for 
women too. (Laughter and applause.) | 
But I put it to my friend, were the 
position reversed,—if women had} 
votes and he and other men had none 
and women said to him, “There are 
other things more important than giv- | 
ing you the vote; wait until we have} 
settled these things,”—would he not 
say, as the Chartists said to the 
people in power who promised to give 
reforms, “It is very kind indeed for 
vou to give us these things, but give 
us the vote, and then we will get for 
ourselves the reforms we need.” (Ap- 
plause.) It is just because of that| 
sublime idea in the minds of men that | 
they could settle all these things with 
out our assistance, that we decided we 
were wasting our time, and we came 
out and appealed to women to do as 
we do, to set to work independently, 
and to fight without loss of time our 
civil war by ourselves. 

We cannot expect the men to be as 
enthusiastic as we are, although | 
think they might have been if they re- 
alized that we were as human as the) 
were; but vou see they were not} 
brought up to believe that (laughter). | 
They realize it now more than when | 
we waited for them to fight our battle. | 
They say, “Why, these women really | 
do refuse to submit to government | 
without their consent being asked!” | 


There is no mistake about it in Great 
Britain. We do refuse, all along the} 
Way. 
Not to Annoy Men. 
There is no idea now that we are | 
fighting men, although the news-| 
papers, in inspired articles. are at-| 


tempting to mislead the public mind. 
For instance, they represent the 
women who are conducting this war 
as women who have come there to 
annoy the meeting and interfere with 
the men conducting their political 
business; but, in spite of that, the 
average man and woman have come 
pretty well to understand that those | 
women go there, not to annoy the men 
in the meeting (with whom they have 
every sympathy in many of their as- 
pirations), but to talk to the gentle-| 


7 . | 
man on the platform who can give} 
them what they want, but who posi- | 
tively refuses to do it. Of course, | 


they are very sorry to spoil the care-} 
fully prepared orations, but since they 
are there on business, business has 
to be attended to, even if the gentle- 
men are temporarily inconvenienced. | 
Even the Cabinet Minister is pretty 
nearly recognizing that these meet- 
ings will have to be spoiled until hu- 
man justice is done to the women who 
come to interrupt. 

I must go back to the beginning of 
the active war. Women have been 
asking for the vote for nearly 50 
years. We found when we went to 
the meetings that nine-tenths of the | 
men actually didn’t know that there 
was agitation. | 


How Farm Laborers Got It. 


We found at the end of 50 years o! 
agitation we were further from get- 
ting the vote than we had been dur- 
ing the 80s, when the last reform act, 
extending the franchise to men, was 
passed in ’84. We nearly got it then. 
Had we done what the agricultural 
laborers did, we should have got what 
the agricultural laborers got. We did 
more constitutional agitating; we held 
more mass meetings; we signed more 
petitions; we carried more resolu- 
tions: we converted more members of 
Parliament, than did the agricultural 
laborers; but the agricultural laborer 
got his vote because the leaders were 
better politicians than we were. They 
were practical politicians. They had 
truth, that 


learned this elementary I 
people outside of the constitution can 
never win constitutional rights by 


what are called constitutional meth- 
ods of agitation. And so the agricul- 





tural laborers didn’t waste time. They 
started out on a huge procession to- 


putting 


| only 
| absolutely convinced, beyond any pos- 
| sibility of doubt, that it was necessary 

| to do it or our agitation would fall to 


| should be removed by legislation, and 


ward London to ask for their vote | 
On the way they burned some hay 
ricks, just to show they were in earn- 
est, and one or two men made inflam- 
matory speeches on the steps of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain himself said, on the floor 
of the House, that if the reform bill 
was not passed and the vote given to 
the agricultural laborers, he himselt 
was going to raise an army of 100,000 
men and march them on London. So 
the agricultural laborer got his vote. 
and the women didn’t get theirs. 
A Battle in Bristol. 


A little battle was fought in Bristol | 
the other day, under the generalship 
of Annie Kenney, who began life as a | 
half-timer in a cotton mill. Anni¢ 
Kenney was the general in that little 
piece warfare; and, like a good 
general, she looked up her history, 
and from the history of Bristol 
drew up a handbill which was circu-| 
lated among the people of Bristol. It} 
reminded them what the men of 
Bristol did before the Reform Act of 
‘22, how many government buildings 
and private houses were burned down, 
there riot and bloodshed 

result the Reform Act "32 
was passed, which gave the vote to 
the middle class and took the power 
out of the exclusive ownership of the 


Ol 


she 


of 


how was 


and as a ol 


landed classes. That was a good 
piece of generalship. It explained 


why the battle was going to be fought 
It also explained why a faithless cabi 
net minister, who changed his politi 
eal faith in order to be a cabinet min- 
-and the men accepted him in| 
spite of that—why this promising 
young man, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
having broken his pledges in the most 


ister 


| flagrant and open way, was going to} 
be chastised by an indignant woman, 
in order to show that women resent 


that lack of honor. 


The Plan of Campaign. 

Well, then, we first formed the pian | 
of campaign for the women’s army; 
the plan of campaign, because it was 
all mapped out beforehand—not every 
incident of it, but the broad outline 
of the plan was mapped out after the | 
general election of 1905 by the women 
who were chosen to lead this women’s | 
army. When we mapped out our po- 
litical campaign, we took that elemen 
We 


tary political fact into account. 

said, “We are outside the constitu-| 
tion. We have been working for many | 
|vears on constitutional lines. We 
have failed to win votes for women 
by that method. Now we must learn 
lessons from our political history. We 


| 
| 
| 
must find some way of adapting thee | 
methods that men have used to fem-| 
inine requirements.” 

Did Not Want to Hurt Anyone. | 

We did not want to hurt anyone if| 
we could help it. We did not want} 
any life characterize our | 
fight. looked for weapons | 
which would not involve human sut-| 
fering and the loss of human life. | 
We thought, if we ourselves were pre-| 
pared to suffer, perhaps we might be} 
able to avoid inflicting suffering upor | 
OL} 


to 
about 


loss of 
We 


If we found some way 
ourselves in such a_ position 
that injury would have to be done to 
then we might win our freedom 
without doing injury to others. 


others. 


us, 


we have suc 


To a very large extent 
has been 


ceeded. Very little injury 
done to property up to now. We have | 
done as little as we could, and the 
little injury that has been done has 
been done after we have been 


the ground. 
Began in the Orthodox Way. 
How did we begin? We began 
using the orthodox, legitimate, politi- | 
cal way of asking statesmen to receive | 
deputations of women, just as they | 
receive deputations of voters. But 
these deputations had a different pur- 
pose from the deputations of women | 
that had waited upon politicians dur- 
ing our patient period of agitation. In 
the old days we used to go to see} 
politicians to ask them if they were 
in favor of women having the vote, 
and we were usually successful. They 
they thought it was unfair that 
should be taxed without rep 
that it was unfair that| 
have no voice in the} 
laws: that there were 
the way; that these 


by | 


said 
women 
resentation; 
women should 
making of the 
difficulties in 


that legislators should be responsible 
to women. That was as far as we 
got. We got little beyond expressions 
of sympathy and empty promises. 

A New Kind of Deputation. 

The deputations under the 

regime did not ask them if they were | 
in favor of the enfranchisement of, 
women. They did not particularly | 
care whether they were or not. They 
asked to be allowed to go to them, | 
as responsible statesmen, to say, “Will | 
vou. when you take office at the close | 
of this general election, introduce a 
eovernment measure to give women 
the vote?” You see, it was right that 
we should give them the opportunity. 
We should have been only too glad 
had they taken it. But they refused 
to see the women. Mr. Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman, the new Prime Min- 
ister, said he was too busy receiving 
deputations of voters on serious po- 
litical business to see deputations of 
women. We failed with him. He ad- 
dressed a meeting in Liverpool, and 


new | 


so, since we could not see him pri- 
yately before his meeting, some of 


us saw him in his meeting. 
First Battle in Manchester. 
The first battle in this civil war was 
fought in Manchester, because this 





movement had its birth in Manches- 
ter. They say in England, “What | 
Manchester says today, England will | 
say tomorrow.” | 
| 
' 
! 
' 





(A voice, “Hear, hear!”’) 

A fellow 
we struck our first blow 
ter. Sir Edward Grey 
chester. There was 
rally in Oldham or 
those Lancashire towns link up with; 
Manchester—which culminated in a 
great meeting in the historic hall, and 


Well, 
Manches 
Man- 
labor 
all} 


townsman of mine. 
in 
came to 
a great 
Staley Bridge 


Sir Edward Grey came to address it. | 
We wrote to him and asked him to 
receive a deputation. He didn’t do! 


what Mr. Henry Campbell Bannerman 


did; he didn't even condescend to re- 
ply; didn’t even say he was too busy. 
So Annie Kenney and Christabel 


Pankhurst, a law student, went tothat 
meeting to Sir Edward Grey if 
when he came into office, he would 
give women the vote. 


ask 


He had made his political debut on 
the women’s political platform. I 
if Mrs. Blatch remembers a 

to which Mr Haldane 
brought Sir Edward Grey, then a very 
voung man, to make his maiden 

peech a woman suffrage platt 
| was there, and we thought those two 
men really meant Mr. Hal 
dane introduced a woman suffrage bil! 
that year. He was going to give every 
woman a vote, going to make every 
woman eligible for every office in the 
state But when we asked him why 
he didn’t push on, he looked at in 
surprise and said, some of ou 
friends have said so many times since, 
“That is still in the future. ladies.” 
And it was still in the future when we 
went to interview Sir Edward Grey. 

Flung Out with Insult. 

When these two 
business question, they 
with insult and injury; 
thrown into the street. 
protest meeting, and they 
rested and thrown into jail for op- 
posing the police. The result of that 
proceeding was that the next morning 
all the newspapers recorded the fact 
that there were women who were pre- 
pared to go to prison. That was the 
first real fight in our civil war. 

The Right of Petition. 

As long as we could make headway 
in that manner, we did that. But 
there came a time when we had to du 
more than that. The Liberal party 
came into power; the King’s speech 
was read, and there was no reference | 
to women; the program of the gov- 
ernment made no reference to women. 
We said again, “What can we do?” 
We looked to if women had any 
constitutional rights, and we found 
ve had a right that had never been 
taken away from us women, because, 
in the old days when people fought for 
liberty, they do not appear to have 
made any distinction between men! 
and women. So, when the aristocrats 
fought King John to have him sign 
the Magna Charta at Runnymede, 
actually women were treated as hu- 
man beings, and not excluded from 
the British constitution. There is 
one right which has been twice con- 
firmed, the right of a subject to 
petition the King. That was before 
men had any votes, but we all had 
that one elementary right together. 

So we said, “Men have won many 
great rights since then. Men have 
won the right, if they have ability 
enough, even to sit in the government 
itself’—because you now have a man 
who was once « working man, right 
in the actual Cabinet. So we decided 
to petition the King’s proxies in per- 
son, because the right undoubtedly 
given to even one individual member 


wonder 
meeting 


on rin 


business 


"us 


as 


their 
out, 
were 
held a 
were ar- 


girls asked 
were put 

they 
They 


see 


is 


|of a community to go and present a 
petition to the rulers. So we began 
to do that. We are not aggressive; 
we did not fight until we were forced 
to fight. 
Refused to See Them. 

We intimated to the Prime Ministei 
that we wished to present a petition 
to him on the enfranchisement of 


women, and we asked him to appoint 


a day. He was a long time in reply- 
ing. | believe we had to write him 
twice. Then he said it was not con 
venient, that he hadn't time to see us, 
and, even if he had, he knew all the 
arguments; if we had anything new 
to adduce, we could put it in writing. 
Then we urged him further. We said, 
“We claim our right to come to see 
you and present our own petition, to 
explain it to you; and we said that, 
whether he consented to receive us 


or not, we were coming all the same. 
(Applause. ) 

Women Came. 
assembled, 


Notwithstanding, we 
peacefully, in a hall as near West- 
minster as we could find. We chose 


women of repute, who had performed 
public service, women who had proved 
that they were good citizens. They 
set out to present their petition, but 


when they got to the “Strangers’ 
Entrance” of the House of Commons, 
the entrance by which men and 


women had always entered, we found, 
not the Prime Minister, not somebody 
to conduct us to the Prime Minister, 
but an army of police to prevent our 
having access to the People’s House. 
The right of petition was taken from 
us violently and illegally. Whether 
the lawyers who met yesterday de- 
cided this point, I do not know. We) 
say we had a legal right to do it, and | 
we were arrested and thrown into| 
prison. 
Not Hysterical Women. 

You may have read in your papers | 

hysterical | 


about some screaming, 

women: about a woman biting a po- 
liceman. It is not true. Sometimes 
when they were beaten, when they 


were flung among a crowd which did 
not understand the movement, some 
woman would lightly tap a policeman 
on the chest, or pull his coat sleeve 
make a technical assault, in order to 
bring this degrading Struggle to an 
end. 

Mounted Police Ride Women Down. 


They thought they would crush this 
agitation out, but they didn’t, because 





;} another and still larger deputation 
went very soon. What did they do| 
then? They turned out the mounted 
police against those women! It was 
at night, and great crowds of men 
stood to watch the little women’s pro- 
cession. The men filled the pave 
ment, and whenever a woman was 
} seen, whether on one of those refuges 
on the street for the purpose of aid- | 
ing traffic, or wherever they were. the | 


policemen charged upon those women. 
Two young girls them mys 

daughter) who chased, took | 
refuge the the hospital 

and were if were 
rats, the their 
down street 


fone oft 
were 
on steps 
taken 
back 
Into 
Teet, 
told 
women, Miss 

ean into the 
these women 
battle, that 
arrested. I went 
made my way 

Westminster, 
saw women 


ol 


} 
they as 


they 
by al 
flung 


horses 


under the 
upon. IT] 
coujitry- 
who 
room when 
from this 
daughters was 
out to and | 
from Caxton Hali, 
to the police station I 
who had no connection 
with our movement being hunted 
about the street, just because they | 
were women. Women in high places 
were arrested by mistake that night, | 
but immediately released. When I 
got to the police station | found not | 
one of my daughters, but two. 


“We Had to Frighten Them.” 


A few days later there was a great | 
ball, and the Chief Commissioner of 
Police was there a guest; and a 
woman said to him, “I have not seen 
you often lately at such places.” “No,” 
he said, “these suffragettes are giving 
us so much trouble, one hasn't time.” 
She said, “Why did you turn out the | 
mounted police against women who 
only wanted what is right and just?” 
He said, “We had to crush the agita- 
tion; we had to frighten them.” 


Did Not Know Women. 

They don't know women. They only 
made us more determined. There 
was not one woman unjustly avveated | 
that night who did not go to prison 
determined to serve her term, and, to 
the astonishment of the magistrate 
next day, every woman refused to be 


the 
and 
by one 


| 
| 
| 
necks, and 


trampled 
ot your 
Klizabeth 
receiving 
came 


mys 


Was 
Robins, 
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back 
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see, 
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bound over, and decided to face the 
very severe term of imprisonment | 
that would result. (Applause.) That | 
Was another battle in this civil war 
of ours, and there was nobody hurt | 
but the women themselves. 
Battle in Parliament Lobby. | 

We fought another battle, very | 
much misrepresented by the press and | 
misunderstood by many people; but} 
you have to fight misunderstanding. 


We never considered whether people | 





liament; and, if he wants to leave you 
out into the 
was enough 


would understand or not. We set out 
and did it. Some of us got into the 
lobby of the House of Commons, be- | 
cause there Was a new rule that no; 
woman should go in alone. Now you | 
ean only go in with a Member of Par- 


to show you 
In those days, it 
to get a man to take you in. It was 
presumed that no man would have| 
anything to do with a suffragette, so} 
about twenty of us got in. We tried 
to get a man to take a message to 
the Prime Minister. We couldnt get} 
one. | went to a Lanecashireman and | 
said, “I have claims on you, as al 
Lancashire representative.” He smiled | 


he has 
street. 


and bowed. I said, “Will vou be 000 | 
enough to get an interview for me} 
with the Prime Minister?” He said, | 
“Oh, no, he is too busy with the chief | 
Labor whip’; and he became very | 
rude We went to another Member | 
of Parliament, and said, “Will you| 
ask the Prime Minister if he will in-| 
troduce a woman suffrage bill this! 
session? He has told us he believes} 


in it.” He said, “I will ask him.” I 
said, “Will you ask him, failing this 
session, if he will do it next session, 
or, failing next session, if he will 
promise to do it during the Liberal 
term of office?” He said he would, 
and went away. Presently he came| 
back and said, “I am to tell you} 
that Sir Henry Campbell sJanner- 
man is unable, because of the| 
stress of business, to introduce a | 
woman suffrage bill this session.” 1] 
said, “What about next session?” He| 
said, “He is very sorry—"’ I said,| 


“What about his whole term of office, 
from now until the end of office?” He 


said, “He cannot make any promise 
whatever.” Had we been the old- 
fashioned kind of suffragists, we 


should have gone home and wept; but 
we were militant suffragettes; and so, 
since the House of Commons was not 
for women, since no man would stand | 
up and voice women's claims, we de-| 
cided to do what we could for our-| 
selves in the outer lobby. | 
House of Commons Outraged. 
We made our plan of campaign then | 
and there. We arranged the eonne | 
one, two, three, four,—each to take] 
her turn, until the twenty were ex: | 
hausted; and at the signal we closed | 
round and linked arms, and _ one 
woman got up on a bench and began | 
a speech, telling what the position of 
women was in the country, and de- 
manding that women be enfranchised. 





There was great consternation—the 
great House of Commons to be out- 
raged in that way-—-women, who 


| heart 


}and 


| handicapped 


|} employed 


should be silent and never say any- 
thing at all! There was a great rush- 
ing of feet, a great disturbance, the 
members came out of the sacred 
House itself,—and we were thrown out 





and dragged out into the streets. And 
I felt less degraded than I used to 
feel when I spent weary hours and 
days begging Members of Parliament 
to do what they ought to have been 
ready to do as a right and a duty 
(Applause.) 
In Mire of Police Courts. 

They didn’t arrest us for that out- 
rage. You see, they couldn’t have 
charged us with opposing the police 
in the performance of their duties; 
and we could have had all the Mem 
bers of Parliament who were looking 
on summoned as witnesses but that 
didn't serve the purpose of the Gov 
ernment They wanted to keep us 
in the mire of the police court, among 
the thieves and drunkards and the 
lowest classes of the population. That 
is where they have been keeping us 
ever since We have tried every legal 
means to get out of that atmosphere 
We have been refused trial by jury: 
we have been charged by one m:; 
On the word, sometimes, of a singel 
policeman, we have had our liberty) 
taken away from us 

Moral and Physical Force. 

\re you not disheartened, you may 
Say? Don't you realize that women 
can never fight against force? Not at 
all, friends. Because there is some 


thing stronger than physical force, and 


that is moral foree. And this has 
} roused the moral sense of the nation 
These processions that have been 
beaten back and_= arrested, these 
women who have been thrown out of 


meetings and arrested, these women 
Who have been flung into prison, have 


roused the men of the country, and 
they have expressed themselves with 
no uncertain sound. This agitation 


has made it almost impossible, even 
by the passing of legislation of a very 
advanced kind, for the Liberal candi 
date, the supporter of the Govern 
ment, to be returned to Parliament by 
election. 
Owe Advanced Legislation to 
Militants. 

I have been told there are a good 
many working men and women in this 
meeting. You have not advanced so 
far in your demands for legislation as 
we have in Great Britain. We say to 
working men, “The social and indus 


trial legislation which has character 
ized this Liberal government the 


working men of Great Britain owe, to 
a very great extent, to the militant 
women’s movement.” We have shown 
that the Liberal government wasn’t 
such a great friend of the working 
man as it pretended to be. 
Had to Keep Promises. 
What position has the Liberal party 


found itself in? It has been com 
pelled to give up talking about some 
of these reforms and to pass upon 
them, in order to retain the support 


of the working man. I always say to 
the working man, “You have got your 
old-age pension, and you have got it 
because women have been out fighting 
the people who had the power to give 
it to you, but didn’t think it worth 
while to redeem their promises.” In 
spite of their being forced to progres- 
sive legislation to keep the working 
man’s vote, they have been losing it; 


they cannot now carry an election in 
England. There is an election going 
on now at Portsmouth, and | venture 


to say, whichever of the three candi- 
dates is elected, the Government can- 
didate will not be, because we are 
there to keep him out. 
The Men Respond. 
said, “What can 
women do in elections?” Well, you 
know they enlisted our help many 
years ago to canvass for them, so we 
thought we could quite as effectively 
canvass against them, when we had a 
platform of our own and were telling 
men of the position of women, the 
accumulated wrongs and grievances of 
women, and appealing to the human 
that every man has, to use his 
vote to help the women to get some 
power to help themselves. And, of 
course, men respond to us. 

When we talk to the father of girls, 
he is a working man, we say, 
“Look at your girls. They have to go 
out They are 


They voteless 


into the world to work. 
handicapped by sex, and then they are 
because their work is 
thought of less value than that of their 
brothers, just because they are 
women. Suppose your daughter is 
in the Post Office, suppose 
she a teacher, suppose she is em 
ploved in the ‘Territorial Clothing 
Factory; if the Governmfhent is unjust 
to her, she has to submit. She has no 
political power. She can be sweated 
and ground down. She can be used 
as a competitor to keep her brother 
out of employment, and she has no 
redress.” The working man can un- 
derstand that, because of the incoming 
of women to the working market. He 
hadn’t been told that women had fol- 
lowed their own trades out from the 
homes and into the factory, and that 


is 


| they had been forced into the indus- 


trial order, whether willing or not. He 
wanted to keep the women out by 
restrictive legislation. We told him 
the truth. Then we said to the hus- 
band, ‘“Wouldn’t you like to feel that 
your widow was a citizen, able to 
carry on your work and protect your 
children, just as you would do?” And, 
of course, he recognizes it. We said 
to the man in his mother’s house, 
“Your mother, who perhaps toiled to 
give you your education, is not con- 
sidered a citizen, just because she is a 
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woman.” These are the arguments 
that have won the man voter to the 
side of the women. So they are work- 
ing against the Government. If this 
Government hadn't the biggest major- 
ity of modern times, we should have 
had the vote before this. 
As to Stone-Throwing. 

You say we have been throwing 
stones. Well, it is a time-honored 
political argument in my country, just 
as I have been told the revolver is in 
yours. Men throw stones when they 
are not satisfied, even though they 
are voters. The miners, when they 
didn’t get that eight-hour clause, be- 





gan to throw stones at the policemen. | 


more logical 
Members of Par- 
And the men of 
Mayor removed 


would have been 
them at the 
liament. (Laughter.) 
Windsor, when the 
some guns that they thought a great 
deal of, they threw stones. Mr. 
Samuel, who was responsible for the 
Act of Parliament, went down and 
said to the miners that the 
Secretary, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, had 
authorized him to promise that 
amending clause should be rushed 
through the House of Commons. 
after the men threw the stones 
Windsor 
were replaced; and none of those men 


It 
throw 


in 


were arrested. And the women, who 
had thrown stones so carefully that 
nobody has been badly hurt by a 


stone vet, have been sentenced for as 
long as four months’ hard labor. Mrs. 
Leigh, in Birmingham, for throwing 
a stone into the Prime Minister’s 
meeting—from which he _ escaped 
down that parcels’ tube from the 
General Post Office—Mrs. Leigh, who 
threw a stone carefully wrapped in a 
message—and she threw it because 
she wasn’t allowed to go inside, and 
because she couldn't send the message 
in through a megaphone—got four 
months’ hard labor in Birmingham 
jail. When voters throw stones—and 
it is very wrong for them to do it, 
because they have the vote—when 
they throw stones in their political 
warfare, they are not punished; but 
when women throw stones, they are 
sent to be treated as the very lowest 
criminals, and are given much longer 
terms of imprisonment than prisoners 
who commit vile outrages upon the 
persons whom they assault. 

Making Trouble for Government. 

You say, “How is it advantaging 
us?” Because we put the Govern- 
ment, by this- policy of only actively 
resisting when we are forced, into a 
very uncomfortable position. I refer 
to the case heard yesterday, the test 
ease, the case that is going to decide; 
and I am not so anxious to know the 
as you imagine, because it 
matter whether you lose this 
or the other battle, if you are 
certain you are going to win your 
war in the end. (Applause.) 

Create a Political Situation. 

When this test case decided, 
either for or against us, it is going to 
provide great embarrassment for the 
Government. Women must create a 
political situation before they can get 
the We have created that 


result 
doesn't 
battle 


is 


vote. 


political situation, and it is getting a) 


Govern- 
is 


a 


situation for the 
if the decision 
women will be in 
position to the Government for 
illegal arrest and imprisonment and 
recover heavy damages, and they will 
be in a position to say, “What are you 
going to do with the Prime Minister, 
receive 


hot 
because 
500 


very 
ment, 
favorable 


sue 


who has illegally refused to ec 
visitors?” That will be very difficult 
for the Prime Minister. 


Refusing to Be Governed. “! 
tut if we lose, what then? Well, if 
we lose, I am going back tomorrow to 


meet the consequences I have a 
month’s imprisonment to serve, and 
90 other women will have at least a 


month’s imprisonment to serve along 
with me, and we shall all do what the 
taught us to 


Russian prisoners 
and what between 30 and 40 have al- 
ready done: we shall hunger-strike. 


We shall refuse to be stripped and 
searched and put in prison clothing. 
We shall refuse to consent to our 
government, and government rests up- 
on the consent of the governed. 


have refused any longer to be gov- 
erned. We shall resist it all, as far 
as we can, until overwhelmed by 


force: and then we shall refuse to eat 
the prison food, not because we want 
be treated as political prisoners, 
but because we know it is a terrible 
weapon to use against the oppressor. 
If we die on their hands, then heaven 


to 


pity them at the general election! 
After all, some of us are very well 
known to the working men; some of 


us have spent long years in the work- 
1 wAs a member for fifteen 


ing class. 


vears of the Labor party, and I 
preached my political strike, and I 
don’t think those men would like me 


to die in prison. So you see we have 


a weapon to use against the Govern- 
ment. Charlotte Marsh is_ being 
forcibly fed in prison tonight, the 


woman of whom it was written that to 


win a smile from Miss Marsh was 
worth fighting to win votes for women. 
I don’t think they would like that 


beautiful girl to die in prison. 
Shall We Drop It? 
There will be those who will say, 
“Now that the women know that it is 
illegal to go with petitions, they will 


let the whole thing drop.” Do you 
think we will let it drop? Do you 
think they will reverse the Magna 


Charta for the next deputation, which 
will be a very much bigger one than 
we have ever sent before? 
Respect of Persons. 
We must not allow women, just be- 
cause they are not so socially impor- 
tant as we are, to be forcibly fed in 


do, | 


We}! 


to | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Home | 


an | 
| are 


And | 


the very next day the guns} 


Lady Constance Lytton was 
released; she was not forcibly fed; 
but Mary Leigh, the workingman’s 
wife, was forcibly fed for five weeks, 
to the point of death, before they 
opened the prison doors and let her 
out. It won’t look well; they can’t 
keep on doing that. That is why 
women of high rank socially are say- 
ing to themselves, “Noblesse oblige; 
we must go in and stand by the side 
of our sisters.” 
Breaking Down Caste. 
You people who care for the cause 


prison. 


of progress, let me, not boastfully, but | 


what this despised 
done. 


distinction 


tell you 
movement has 
down class 


truly, 
woman's 
have broken 
among women. (Applause.) We are 
all women, we are all born under 
ban, and whether the wife or daugh- 
ter of the rich man or of the poorest 
man in the land, we are all outclassed 
because we are women. We have got 
a common cause, so we band ourselves 
together; and if there is any distinc- 
tion of class at all, it is because 
privileged women, the honored women, 
doing the hardest and most un- 
pleasant part of the work. They think 
it is their duty to relieve their sisters 
from that. If you see a woman selling 


| papers in the streets, or practicing the 











hunger strike, in most cases it is the 
woman who has never had to face the 
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lthe State Convention at Troy, Mrs.’ Kate 


are invited to communicate with the 
chairman. 
Minnie J. Reynolds, 
21 Walnut Terrace, Bloomfield, N. J. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York. 

The Brooklyn W. S. A. held its 
second meeting of the season on Nov. 
16, with a full attendance and great 
enthusiasm. The president, Mrs. 
Loines, gave notice of the mass meet- 
ing to be held in Carnegie Hal! on 
Nov. 17, also of the Suffrage Bazaar, 


We! Dec. 10 and 11, at the Hotel Martha 


Washington, Manhattan. Mrs. A. J. 
Perry reported the Long Island Coun- 
cil Convention, Mrs. Robert H. Elder 





meeting in Elyria, Oct. 26 and 27, in 
the First Congregational Church. It 
was attended hy large and enthusias- 


tic audiences. 

Among the speakers were Mrs. 
auline Steinem, president of the 
|Ohio W. S. A., and member of the 


Toledo board of education; Mrs. Em- 
ma 8S. Olds, vice-president of the O. 
W. S. A., and State commander of 
the Maccabees; Thomas Rumsey of 
Toledo, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Rev. Sarah Mere- 
dith of Canton, recording secetary of 
the Ohio W. CG. T. U.; Mrs. Elroy M. 
Avery of Cleveland, editor American 





| 


| 


Orleans 


| 


Monthly Magazine; Mrs. Seymour 
Prentiss and Mis. W. E. Brooks of | 
Elyria; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
and Miss Elizabeth Hauser; Mrs. 


Browlee Sherwood, 


|i. S. Child the Suffrage Convention| president of the Ohio Women’s News- 


the | 


struggle for existence, because she| 
thinks it is her duty to do this. We 
have shown that women could com- 


bine, could forget conventionality and 


class distinctions. We have shown 
that it is women for women now; we 
must all stand shoulder to shoulder 


Wasn't it worth having a 
civil war, even, for that? (Applause.) 
Even if we never won our votes, we 
have learned self-respect for women, 
learned to trust one another, learned 
to value our womanhood before 
everything else in the world; learned 
that not for ourselves only, but for 
the future of the race. 
To Make the World Better. 

We must fight out this fight, and 
win for women the power to help, the 
power to shure in making the world 
better for men and women and chil- 
dren,—better than men, with the very 
best of intentions, can ever make this 
world by themselves. (Prolonged ap- 
plause. ) 


for women. 





MORE AUTHORS FOR WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE. 
The national suffrage petition 
makes converts on its rounds. This 
is indicated by the following letter 


from the popular novelist, Sidney Mc- 
Call, who in private life is Mary Mc- 
Neil Fenollosa, of Spring Hill, Ala. 
On being requested to sign the 
writers’ section of the great petition, 
Mrs. Fenollosa wrote the chairman of 
that section further information. 
After a bit her signature ac- 
companied by the following letter: 

“T thank for taking 
the trouble long and 
interesting send the 


for 
came, 


you sincerely 
write me 
letter, and 


so 
to 


to 
a 








honorary | 
| reached who had never 


of Oct. 29 in Carnegie Hall, with over| paper Association; Miss Bertha Coo- | 
800 delegates, Mrs. E. P. Hampson|ver, corresponding secretary of the 
the Pankhurst meeting in Carnegie|O. W. S. A.; Mrs. W. B. Dawley, To- | 
Hall Oct. 25, when more than 1000|ledo; Mrs. kila S. Stewart, president 


people were turned away. 


of Illinois; and Dr. anna H. Shaw, 


Mrs. Robert H. Elder, as chairman of | National President. 


the Third Senatorial District, gave a 


full report of the work in her district, | 


presenting the proposed plan of the 
woman suffrage party organization as 
outlined by Mrs. Catt. 

The program was then taken up, the 
general subject being “Economics.” 
Miss Gertrude Barnum, secretary of 
the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, spoke on the “Economic Value 
of Good Housing Conditions for 
Workers,” presenting her’ subject 
most ably, and at the same time mak- 
ing a strong plea for the ballot in the 
hands of industrial women. Tea and 
a social half-hour followed. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Secretary. 
Maryland. 


The State Convention of the Mary- 
land W. S. A. was held in the Audi- 
torium of the Baltimore Business Col- 
lege, Nov. and 23. There was an 
executive session at 2.30. The Con- 
vention was opened at 3 by the sing- 
ing of the Fraternity Song, composed 
by the late Elizabeth York Case, and 
dedicated to the Maccabees. 

The usual routine business followed, 
interspersed by two piano solos by 
Miss Dena M. Kingsley. The year 
1909 will go upon record as an epoch 
as to increase in membership. The 
Baltimore City Woman Suffrage. Club 
reported 527 members, the Equal Suf- 


99 


9 


frage League of Baltimore 456. The 
Montgomery, Baltimore and Harford 
County W. S. A.’s and the Junior 


Woman Suffrage Club (newly organ- 
ized) bring the total up to 1,086. There 
were in the convention one club and 
one county (Somerset) never before 
represented. 

A paper on Henry B. Blackwell, by 
Mrs. Geo. A. Chickering, and one from 
Mrs. Pauline W. Holme on the Seattle 
Convention, closed the afternoon. Two 
violin solos, Fraternal Greetings, and 
an address by the Rev. John Roach 
Straton on “The Destiny of the Lost 
Rib,” made up the evening's program. 
The lecture was a strong plea 
woman suffrage, and was listened 


enclosures. I have read the letter and | with great pleasure by a very good 


enclosures, too, many times each. Also 
I have been reading other expressions 
of opinion on the same topic, and try 
ing to think things out my own way. 
The result you will see in the accom- 
panying signature. . . . I do be- 
lieve that woman suffrage here, 
and to stay. One of the strongest 
things in favor of it is the weakness 
of all argument against it. It ZO 


1S 


is 


ing to be a good and uplifting thing} 


for our country, especially if some 
property and educational 
are put upon it. 
be done for all voters, irrespective of 
sex. With all good wishes and be- 
liefs for ultimate success.” 

Other recent signers of the writers’ 
Luther Jurbank, the 
plant who, the author of 
books and many magazine articles, is 
eligible to this section; George Kibbe 


petition are 


wizard, as 


Turner, whose articles on the white 
slave traffic in McClure’s formed so 
|salient an element in the recent 
|mayoralty campaign in New York; 
Charles F. Weller, secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburg; 
Dr. George W. Goler, the Rochester 
health commissioner who reduced in- 
fant mortality so greatly in that city; 





Dr. George M. Gould of Ithaca, N. Y. 
biographer of Lafeadio Hearn and 
well-known eye specialist; John Bige- 
low, writer of distinction, president of 
the New York Century Club and of 
the Board Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; Anna Bar- 


of 


rows, professor at Teachers’ College, | 


writes, 
Boston 


who 
years in on 
school matters”; and Leonard D. Ab- 
bott, associate editor of Current 
Literature, who writes: “I véry gladly 
sign your petition, and wish you suc- 


Columbia University, 


voted for many 


cess.” 

Seventy-six names of Ohio journal- 
ists came in lately through that in- 
defatigable penwoman of the cause, 
Elizabeth J. Hauser; and a first in- 
stalment of 21 from Denver, through 
Adelaide Reynolds Haldeman, editor 
of The Modern World. All writers 
who are willing to sign or assist with 
this writers’ section of the petition 


I think this ought to} 





restrictions | 


| Holton; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 








audience, 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
business and discussions on “May a 
woman belong to two clubs?” “How 


shall we push the petition work?” and 
“The Susan B. Anthony Fund.’ The 
following officers and committees 
were elected to serve for 1910: 
State Officers. 

President, Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck; Vice-President, Miss Julia 
Mlorence Abbott; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss Etta H. Maddox; 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Annie W. Hos- 
kins; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Badders 
Auditors, Mrs. B. F. Starr and 
Mrs. Gertrude Dove; State Member of 
National Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Mary Badders Holton. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees. 

Press, Miss Laura A. Edwards; 
Peace and Arbitration, Mrs. Margaret 


Mullins Brown; Chureh Work, Mrs. 
Edward Peach; Literature and 
Papers, Miss Mary A. Young; Resolu- 
tions, Miss A. M. V. Davenport; En- 


rolment, Mrs. Jennie R. Huth; Organ- 


ization, Mrs. Mary Badders Holton; 
Legislation, Miss Etta Haynie Mad- 
dox; Susan B. Anthony Fund, Mrs. 


Margaret Mullins Brown. 

Baltimore Woman Suffrage Club. 

On the evening of Noy. 23, a meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of 
this club in the North Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, addressed by Mrs. Philip 
Snowden. The large and beautiful 
edifice was crowded, many standing, 
and all seemed delighted with our 
visitor. Dr. Straton, the pastor of the 
church, made a short address and in- 
troduced Mrs. Snowden. Organ music 
was rendered by Mrs. Apsey, and a 
soprano solo by Mrs. Howard Adams. 

This club is arranging for a series 
of meetings to be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Baltimore Business Col- 
lege on the second and fourth Fridays 
in January, February and March. We 
are also hoping to hold a mass meet- 
ing with our National President and 


| Other speakers previous to our Legis- 


lative hearing. This club, with other 
clubs of the State, will ask from the 
Legislature of 1910 an amendment to 
the State Constitution which will en- 
franchise women on the same terms 
as men. 
Laura Augusta Edwards, 
Chairman of Press. 





Ohio. 
The Ohio W. S. A. held its annual 


Record- | 


| 








for | 
to | 


| 
| 








Among the social features was a 
reception given the delegates and vis- 
itors at the home of Congressman 
W. G. Sharp. In the receiving line 
were Mrs. Sharp, the speakers and 
Stato officers. Refreshments were 
served, and a pleasant social hour 
Was enjoyed. 

The following officers were elected: 
Honorary president, Mrs. Frances M. 
Casement, Painesville; president, 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem, Toledo; vice- 
president, Mrs. Emma _ S. _ Olds, 
Elyria; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Cordelia C. Dawley, Toledo; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Bertha 
Coover, London; treasurer, Miss 


Mary Andrews, Warren: auditor, Mrs. 


Sallie P. McLean, Glendale; member 
National Executive Committee, Dr. 
Carrie Chase Davis, Sandusky. 


The convention was considered one 
of the best ever held, showing in- 
creased zeal and interest in the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 

Visit to Oberlin. 

The writer returned to her home 
by way of Oberlin, stopping off a few 
hours to visit the buildings and 
grounds of the famous college located 
there, the pioneer in the higher edu- 
cation of women. As the number- 
less bright-faced girls crossed the 
campus on their way to class-rooms 
with all the freedom and confidence 
of the boys, one could not fail to re- 
call the courage of brave Lucy Stone 


and Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who | 


made the way so easy for them. Real- 
izing their struggle in that early 
time, one walks about in Oberlin’s 
classic atmosphere with the thought 
that it is “where the saints have 
trod.” 

Bertha Coover, Cor. See. 


Louisiana. 





By invitation of the Era Club, there | 


gathered 
women 


on October 
and 
University, 
of 


perience as 


30 

men at Gibson 
to listen 
authority 


of 
Tu- 
the 
ex- 
enfran- 


crowds 
Hall, 
to 
upon 
women’s 


lane 
opinion based 
regards 
chisement. 

Gov. Shafroth of Colorado, here at- 


| photograph of Henry 


tending the Governors’ Convention, 
spoke on “The Value of Woman’s 
Vote. In a clear and concise manner, | 


he stated facts which suffragists have 
always known, and which the narrow- 
minded public are loth to accept. 

The Governor said that in Colorade 
“there is no danger of woman’s vote 
being repealed. It is there to stay. 
We had all that out fifteen years ago.” 
He continued: 

“The question of woman suffrage in- 
volves three considerations, of right, 
expediency, and practicability.” 

Cheer after cheer followed, as the 
executive of Colorado remarked: “I 


public, and his speech carried great 
weight. ‘ 

At the last meeting of the Era Club, 
Miss Jean Gordon reported the work 
done and the good accomplished by the 
Louisiana State suffrage workers at 
the State Fair held in Shreveport. 

An earnest suffrage campaign was 
started. A booth was erected at the 
grounds; thousands of pieces of litera- 
ture on the question were distributed. 
Speeches were made by prominent peo- 
ple, both from the Era Club of New 
and prominent citizens of 
Louisiana, among them Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, president of the Louisiana 
W.S. A.; Mrs. Roydan Douglas, Presi- 
dent of the Era Club; Miss Jean Gor- 
don, Vice-President of the Era Club 


and the only Factory Inspector in 
Louisiana; Senator Barrett, and Col. 
Randolph. In this way people were 


before heard 
the word suffrage. One poor country 
woman wanted to know if it were a 
kind of patent medicine. On hearing 
a correct explanation, she became an 
enthusiast on the subject, and walked 
away holding the literature tightly 
and trying to make her Jim believe as 
she did. 

Owing to lack of facilities, the peti- 
tion to Congress was only on view two 
hours, but in that short time over 200 
people gladly wrote their names for 
the cause. 

A Suffrage Club was launched, with 


|}a membership of 80 of the most promi- 


nent women of Shreveport, and from 
present indications it bids fair to be- 
come twin sister of the Era in New 
Orleans. 

Expenses for the Shreveport cam- 
paign were defrayed by the Jessica 
Coleman Fund, a collection by the Era 
Club, to help financially in the spread- 
ing of suffrage work in Louisiana, to 
perpetuate the name of a decease 
president whose great ambition was 
to see the suffrage cause developed 
throughout our State. 

Saturday, Nov. 25, had been set aside 
by the Era Club for a special Thanks- 
giving service to commemorate the 
completion of the sewerage and drain- 
age system, which, through the efforts 
of Miss Kate Gordon and the Era Club, 
was voted upon several years ago and 
is now in operation. The voting for 
this special tax by the property-hold- 
ers of New Orleans was the first and 
the only time that women have been 
allowed to go to the polls to cast a 
ballot. 

Tinette Alma Lichtenstein, 
Correspondent. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 


We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dozen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 
two new subscribers, one-half 
silver-plated dessert spoons. 
three new subscribers, half a 
silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





OTHER PREMIUMS. 





To anyone sending us one new sub- 
secriber to the Woman’s Journal at 
$1.50, we will give as a premium a fine 
B. Blackwell. 

For two new subscribers, we will 
send either “The Land of Long Ago,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “Sally 
Ann's Experience,” or a year’s sub- 
scription to Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s new magazine, “The Forerun- 
ner.” 

For three new subscribers we will 
send either the beautiful Woman Suf- 


|frage Calendar just published by the 


can not see how anyone who believes | 


in the principle of democracy could 
deny woman's right te vote. All power 
is either delegated or usurped. 
delegated man to limit the sphere of 
woman *” Throughout the speech, 
sounds of appreciation reverberated 
through the room, and especially when 
Gov. Shafroth in all seriousness 
claimed, “My wife is not only as in- 


telligent as I am, but she is more in- | 


W 


tellectual and has more ability.” 

Many statements used by the super- 
ficial and inexperienced, such 
“When women want the vote it will be 
given them,” and “Disreputable women 
would control the votes,” ete., were re- 
futed in a most practical way by the 
speaker. As to women wanting the 
vote, Gov. Shafroth removed the foun- 
dation of the pet theory of the Antis 
by asking if the legislators had made 
any test upon which to base this false 
statement. He also said that, if such 
a Measure was resorted to, he believed 
the majority of women would want the 
ballot. 

Of the bad women, he said: “Men 
say it is terrible to let bad women 
vote, but the bad women are a small 
percentage. Ninety-nine and_ two- 
thirds per cent. of the women are good 
women. Is it possible that this small 
percentage of bad women will be more 
powerful than all the good ones? We 
hear sometimes that women as well 
as men take part in election frauds. 
This may be so, but I have always 
found that when a woman is in a fraud 
of this sort she has been led into it 
and schooled into it by some man.” 
The speaker further stated that, for 
every woman found in a fraudulent 
proceeding, he would find twenty men: 
“Why shed tears over the one woman 
and not over the twenty men?” 

Gov. Shafroth assured us that it was 
entirely the women’s vote that elected 
Judge Lindsey. 

On the whole, the words of so promi- 
nent a man were an education to the 


Who | 


pro- | 


as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 
New York, or “Chit!dren’s Rights,” by 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub- 
scribers, we will give as a premium a 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 


Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause” (National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies—Mrs. 


Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women’s 


Freedom League). 


HEN seeking Christmas Gifts, we 
invite your attention to o'r collec- 
lion. We have not only our own 

importation of Florentine Art, but we have 

Selected with care Art and Novelty Cal- 

endars, etc,, especially approp-iate for 

Christmas Gifts. 

SOLATIA M. TAYLOR 


56 Bromfield Street, Boston 


“RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Rep aired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Place, Boston 
Tel. 1214-2 Oxford 















NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 
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478 pages. 


**Here is an author who can make history as 
fascinating as romance.’’—BostoON TRANSCRIPY. 


Old Boston Days and Ways 


BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


The famous happenings of an eventful period in Boston's early his- 
tory, from the dawn of the Revolution until the town became a city, are 
here handled with a fresh and vigorous touch. 

Many little known incidents are introduced and a large amount 
of material hitherto the possession of some private family is included. 
The chapters on the early social and literary life, the establishment of 
the first theatre and the famous French visitors are of special interest. 


Superbly illustrated from rare portraits and old views 
Decorated cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.71 





Courant. 


By the Author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 


The Land of Long Ago 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
The book is an inspiration.—Aoston Glode. 


Aunt Jane has become a real personage in American literature.—//art/ord 


To a greater degree than her previous work it touches the heart by its 
wholesome, quaint human appeal.—Aoston 7ranscript. 


Fully Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 





At all Booksellers or of the Publishers 


- 34 Beacon St., Boston 








WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The following resolutions were 


passed unanimously at the recent an- 
nual convention of the San Francisco 
District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, composed of 55 clubs: 

Resolved: That we call the atten- 
tion of all the clubs in the Federation 
to the failure of three important bills 
in the last Legislature, and recom- 
mend that all clubs inform themselves 
of the object of these bills: 

1. To make mothers joint guard 
ians with fathers over their children, 
as has been done in 13 States. (This 
should read 12 States and the District 


of Columbia. Eds. W. J.) In all 
other States, including California, 
mothers have no legal share in the 


care, custody and control of their own 
children. 

2. To raise the age of majority for 
girls to 21, so that they may have 
protection as long as boys have it. 

3. To raise the “age of consent” 
from 16 to 18 years, as has been done 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho. 


Mrs. Moore Explains. 


Mrs. Philip N. Moore, President of 
the General of Women’s 
Clubs, writes: 

“At the recent 
sociation, the telegrams which 
over the country were so misleading 
that I gave the following interview, 
over my own signature. It will show 
you the opinion of the Board in re- 
gard to this interesting question: 

“*The recent telegram from Cincin- 
nati does not correctly report the re- 
marks of Mrs. Moore at the banquet 
given to the American Civic Associa- 
tion, and, through the same, does in- 
justice to the women who are work- 
ing for suffrage. 

“*Whatever may be their individual 
opinions, members of the Board of 
Directors, with the hearty concur- 
rence and initiative of the President, 
decided that the President, as their 
chief officer, should not represent the 


Federation 


American Civic As- 
went 


General Federation at any suffrage 
conventions. 
““Mrs. Moore, over her signature, 


gives the exact wording of her re- 
marks upon the subjects of suffrage 
and the home: 

“*The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs does not work for 
suffrage, for two reasons: 


“1. There is a National Suffrage 
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Christmas Gifts 


Your patronage is respectfully solicited and we 
assure you prompt and careful service 
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organization, to which any individual | \ 


may belong, if she so desires. 

“2. While not intending to dictate 
to State Federations, the General 
Federation recognizes there are in 
membership many conservative, even 
timid, women, to whom the subject of 
suffrage would be unwelcome; and 
the General Federation does not ad- 
vise action or work in suffrage, since 
State Suffrage organizations give the 
proper place for such irdividual and 
united effort. 

“<The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has no platform, un- 
less it may be work for women and 
children and the home, the latter in- 
cluding the four walls of the city as 
well as the walls of brick and mortar. 

“Our policies are our committees, 
and upon their work we stand.’ 


“In South Dakota, you are aware, 
there was a very strong suffrage dis- 
cussion, the President of the State 


Federation of Clubs being also Presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. While the vote was to send five 
representatives of the State Federa- 
tion of Clubs to the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, there was to be no action upon 
suffrage itself until they knew ex- 
actly what was expected from these 
representatives. At that time I said 
that we were not dictatorial as to the 
work of State Federations; and I did 
say also that we wished to show our 
desire to hear both sides of the ques- 
tion by probably giving an evening 
(at the Biennial) on ‘Social Problems, 
at which suffrage might be one of the 
topics to be considered pro and con. 
The ‘consideration’ in that case would 
be by two addresses. No discussion 
whatever would follow. It would sim- 
ply mean that we desire a knowledge 
of what is going on in the world. That 
is exactly what I said in South 
Dakota.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Verses. By Mrs. Clara Hapgood 
Nash. Selections from poems _ pub- 
lished from time to time in various 
periodicals. 

Mrs. Clara Hapgood Nash of West 
Acton, Mass., one of the early suffra- 
gists, has long been a writer of verses 
that are prized by her family and 
friends. In this handsomely printed 
volume of nearly 100 pages, many of 
these poems are now collected for the 
first time. Several of them were writ- 
ten years ago for the Woman’s Jour- | 
nal; others commemorate national or 
family events. One of the prettiest is 
“Anemones”: 
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Welcome, little wind flowers, sweet 
anemones! 

Lifting heads of whiteness, trembling 
in the breeze; 

Frail, but yet courageous, heedless of 
the frost, 

Drifts of straying snowflakes, winter’s 
crystals lost. 


By the budding forest, or the wayside 
lone, 

Dancing with the weod nymphs, 
though the pine trees moan; 

Grouped in emerald circles where the 
violets sleep, 


Nodding them a welcome as they 
slyly peep; 
Glistening in the sunshine, billowy 


waves of light, 

Fairy-like in vesture, sepals pure and 
white, 

With a rosy veiling, softly tinged, that 
shows 

Summer's opening vista, 
paints the rose! 


while she 


The following on “‘Woman’s Work” 
will be especially appreciated by Suf- 
frage Clubs: 


Beside the sacred stream 
A woman sat and wept. 
What can defeat the king’s dread 
scheme 
Whose edicts all are kept? 
She rises, builds her child an. ark, 
And floats it ’mid the rushes dark. 


Soon royalty draws near, 
The daughter of the king. 
She spies the ark: “Ah! what is here? 
Go, maid, the strange craft bring!” 
“A Hebrew babe!” Her love she gives, 
And Moses, Israel’s leader, lives. 


Beneath the palm-tree’s shade 
Dwelt Deborah on the mount, 
Dispensing judgment undismayed; 
Her soul was wisdom’s fount. 
And Barak's armies, too, she led, 
Vhen, lo! the boasting warriors fled. 


List to the triumph song 
When parted was the sea! 
With timbrel moves the dance along, 
Hail, hail to victory! 
In heaven-taught, true, undying lays 
Glad Miriam sings the song of praise. 
Behold in ancient days 
The rock-hewn tomb’s stronghold, 
Where first to woman's tearful gaze 
The great stone backward rolled. 
“All hail!” a glorious voice is heard, 
The risen Lord’s—she brings. the 
word. 


See Britain’s heathen bands! 
How pagan is the scene! 
From Gaul the Christian Bertha lands 
As Ethelbert’s fair queen. 
Her coming sifts the pagan dross 
While Gregory lifts the Holy Cross. 
To India’s distant strand, 
The false to overthrow, 
What woman first Columbia’s land 
Resolved to leave and go, 
And fearless face each heathen scene? 
The young, the fair Ann Hasseltine! 


She went with wrong to cope, 
Brave Judson by her side; 
She rests beneath the Tree of Hope, 
’Mid earnest work she died. 
Now hundreds follow in her tread; 
The work moves on she bravely led. 


Miss Herschel sweeps the skies 
With telescopic view, 

When to her gaze new comets rise 
Along the vaulted blue; 

She solves the problem of the stars, 

And woman’s narrow bound unbars. 


By constant care and skill, 
Through prejudicial woes, 
By woman’s strong, undaunted will 
The woman's college rose. 
To this great need Miss Lyon woke, 
And won for girls Mt. Holyoke. 


A voice broke iike a spell, 
To woman it rings clear: 
“Do what you can, and do it well, 
Though out the so-called sphere!” 
Despite the mob, far rings its tone, 
The silver voice of Lucy Stone. 


Thus women stand today 
In pulpit, at the bar, 
In medicine with tender sway, 
Their influence widening far; 
Old prejudice is scarcely known; 
That brave precursor, Lucy Stone. 
Hark! to the voice of power, 


When war its havoc made, 
That won, through many a toilsome 


hour, 
For dying soldiers aid— 
Whose eloquence our land sweeps 
o’er— 


The voice of Mary Livermore! 


In England, great the toil 
Of Lady Somerset. 
On far Armenia’s crimson soil, 
With blood of martyrs wet, 
See Clara Barton bearing aid 
Where ruthless sword of Turk 
preyed! 


First by the tiny bed 
To catch the infant’s sigh, 
And last when comes death’s sum- 
mons dread, 
’'Tis woman watches nigh; 
Nor is her tender clasp untwined 
Until an angel’s is divined. 


has 


Let woman foremost be 
Heaven’s high behest to heed, 
With ready sympathy to see 
Humanity’s sore need; 
And, seeing, haste to give redress, 
To right its wrongs, to cheer and 
bless. 





REGISTER, REGISTER! 





Do not wait until too late to regis- 
ter, and then bewail the loss of your 
vote. Wednesday, Dec. 22, is the last 
day of grace. It is very desirable that 
a large number express their opinion 
on this important point. You can 
register up to 10 P. M. on that day. 
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Thousands upon thousands of books 
mas gift for Men, Women and Children, 


These are the works of well-known aut 
library shelf 
Editions de 


Luxe. Special limited editi 


A Remarkable Sale of Books-in-Sets at 1-4 to 
1-2 Subscription Price 


Cloth, Buckram and 3-4 Leather Binding 


especially when they can be bought at these prices 


What Better Suggestion for a Holiday Gift ? 


than which there is no better Christ- 


including 


hors, volumes that should be on every 
Itandsome 


ons. 











Shakespeare, 20 vols., 3-4 leather, set . $60.00 $16.00 
Shakespeare, 20 vols., shot silk, set............ 10.00) 11.00 
Dickens, 15 vols., 3-4 leather, set......... ¢ebbedawns 60,00 14.50 
Dickens, Booklovers’ Edition, 30 vols., 3-4 leather, set ie 37.50 13.75 
Dickens, Booklovers’ Edition, 30 vols., full limp leather, set 72.00 18.00 
Deere, FP Vata, BE BOOEGe, Bibs. o vastccesecsceasactaveses 39.00 7.50 
Minting. WO vols., cleth, SOCicccccsccdecccescece 50.00 4.75 
Stevenson, 10 vols., 3-4 leather, set......... 39.00 8.75 
ne, SP, OU ccc cincccncsnees keeseevdes 350.00 6.00 
OGRE, De VEER, BE RG, Bibs vcccocdvosecsicvssevetsovese 72.00 13.95 
meees, TS Vek, BE TRGR, Gs ccccocvacscovavesssatieacsees 48.00 11.75 
Oe Oe Wis ME WR eee ccrercaseseanissceeussivaseagene 36.00 9.00 
COeet; FS Tails SE WRENS, Ws cc ccsacciecstvrcdeseesnacvsse 64.00 16.00 
Cooper, 16 vols., cloth, set ST Ee TET EEE TT eee 48.00 12.00 
Sloane's Napoleon, 4 vols., cloth, set.. 17.00 8.75 
Carlyle, 10 vols., 3-4 leather, set... 40.00 10.00 
Cartels, BO Weim, GClOGR, GbE. occsccccvceses 30.00 7.50 
Capt. Marryat, 12 vols., 3-4 leather, set......... 48.00 12.00 
COs. STs, SE TOR, GIOTR, Bib eic ccc creccccncassssceveses 36.00 9.00 
Pea, TE VOU, BE WAEDOR, Bibiccscccccavercecdceseseccce 60.00 15.25 
Sh, ee Ce Gn ORs osc peaeecdnesereceesneneecesevens 40.00 11.00 
Balzac, 18 vols., 3-4 leather, et... ..ccccccccccccccvcvcvecveses 70.00 16.25 
Se, Bee WU CORE, DR icc eek ect cencccescancensaes 48.00 12.75 
Eliot, 8 vols., 3-4 leather, wet... cccccccecccccccceces 35.00 7.85 
es oe eS ORons 0b-008 60508604000 6406000000000000% 18.00 6.50 
Peel, F WOR Oe MORORET, GE 6 cccccecdccicserencccéen 30.00 6.85 
Oe Ss SO, ES code ia ceeds suuce ceudesece beans 22.50 5.00 
es ee a, ae I DORs -o 0 c5:56-a5 8058000000808 98 toes 40.00 10.00 
OU ee es OE, Mv bcecev se kcececden vans seeenec beaten 30.00 7.35 
Lamb, 8 vols., 3-4 leather, set. .....ccccscccccccccccccccecece 35.00 7.75 
ey eR I I oh sea eee ee vem eh wid eeu da ye bane 25.00 5.50 
es ee Seen. ae OD. og. po ccnsdesdennearetancdcbaenvi 49.00 9.75 
, 2 £. ee ee eer errr 35.00 7.00 
Zenewerny, TH Teen., BS WRN, OGieiidéictccdeccesevertes 40.00 9.75 
oo RR a er 35.00 9.00 
a a a a 48.00 10.25 
a ee a MUNG Sa 075446 0c be doedeen thats eereesabens 30.00 7.75 
ee. is Meshes ceeded obhecbeewdesbdedsd cuss 30.00 7.75 
Wilde, 15 vols., 3-4 leather, set... ccccccccccccececsesces 75.00 22 50 
5 a Ee 48.00 12.98 
Beacon Lights of History, 18 vols., cloth, set................ 53.00 18.00 
Americanized Encyclopedia Brittanica, 12 vols., cloth, set 24.00 7.95 
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Our Mail Order Service has been greatly enlarged 
to serve you promptly during the busy holidays 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald was given a 
reception last week at the Frances E. 
Willard Settlement, 38 Chambers 
street, Boston, during the delightful 
festival and sale held for the benefit 


of that worthy institution. 
Jules Guerin signed his name in 
favor of woman suffrage during the 





recent Food Fair in this city. 


Madame Lipkowska, the great Rus- 
sian singer, was taken by Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormack the other day to call 
on Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. It proved 
a most enjoyable visit. Mme. Lipkow- 
ska expressed herself warmly in favor 
of woman suffrage, and sang Mrs. 
Howe two little Russian folk songs, 
with which Mrs. Howe was delighted. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell is to lecture 
in Hartford, Dec. 15, under the aus- 
pices of the Equal Rights and Politi- 
cal Study Clubs. 


Mrs. Kady C. Brownell is the only 
regularly enlisted woman that the 
United States has ever recognized. 
She joined the Rifle Guards of Provi- 
dence, R. I., by permission of Gov. 
Sprague, and with her husband went 
to the front in 1861. Both were in 
the battle of Bull Run, and she was 


wounded. She is the color sergeant 
of the U. S. A. Veterans of the Civil 
War. Her 69th birthday anniversary 


is to be celebrated at the Jumel man- 
sion, on Washington Heights, in New 
York, Dec. 28. 





Every suffragist should OWN a 
suffrage calendar. 

Every suffragist should GIVE a 
suffrage calendar. 

Why not YOU and why not NOW? Send 
for a ‘* Votes tor Women”’ calender. Pub- 


lished by the Chicago Political Equality League, 
934 Fiuse Art Building, Chicago. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE is the great- 
est movement in the world today. It 
will come, but when and how? Send 
25 cts. (silver) for my splendid poem, 
which answers those questions in a 
way the women have not yet thought 
of. Send for it, take the advice and 
watch the results. Address T. R. 
ARMSTRONG, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 4t 


COMPANION OR ATTENDANT. A re- 
fined and cultured lady wonld like a situation 
as companien or attendant for an elderly man 
or woman. Is experienced and has bad hospital 
training. Bestof references. Addre-s Bureau 
of Social Requirements, 603 boylston St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Christmas, Birthday and Menu Cards illumi- 
nated! to order, with neatnessa, taste and skill, 
Address E. ~., Care of Woman’s Jourval. 


PARIS PATTERN 
SUPPLY CO. 


Are fitting ladies to dresses absolutely per- 
fect; in paper patterns of ad vanced designs; 
skirts, jacket«, waists and shirt waists, etc.; 
fr m these fitted p»tterns a lady can make 
her dress without trying on. 


169 TREMONT STREET 

















H. B. BLAGKWELL POST CARDS. Post Cards bear- 
ing Mr. Blackwell's portrait and a quotation 
from his writings in tayer of woman suffrage, 
vw ay be ordered from the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Othee, or from the Hea: quarters of the Massa- 
chu-setts, Weman Suffrage Association ; price 
5 cents apiece. 


YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy BR 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


| Shetland Goods. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 Hamilton Place 
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OF THOSE WHO WALK ALONE. 





By Richard Burton. 





Women there are on earth, most sweet 
and high, 
Who lose their own, and walk bereft 
and lonely, 
Loving that one lost heart until they 
die, 
Loving it only. 


And so they never see beside them 
grow 
Children, whose coming 
breath of flowers; 
Consoled by subtler loves the angels 
know 
Through childless hours. 


is like 


Good deeds they do: they comfort and 
they bless 
In duties others put off till the mor- 


row; 
Their look is balm, their touch is ten- 
derness 
To all in sorrow. 


By times the world smiles at them, a» 
‘twere shame, 
This maiden guise, 
youth’s departed; 
But in God’s Book they bear another 
name— 
“The faithful-hearted.” 


long after 


Faithful in 
death, 
Such souls, in sooth, illumine with 
lustre splendid 
That glimpsed, glad land wherein, the 
Vision saith, 
Earth’s wrongs are ended. 


life, and faithful unto 





JUSTICE AND EQUALITY IN THE 
ISLE OF PINES, WEST 
INDIES. 





Harriet B. Eager. 

July 1, 1909, found us in the Isle 
of Pines, the “Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea.” We had chosen for our 
stopping place that part of the island 
named for the President of the United 
States, during whose term of office 
Cuba had had given to her her in- 
dependence—the town of McKinley. 

We are particularly interested in 
having women establish their finan- 
cial independence, because, in our 
opinion, it must precede their politi- 
eal independence. The town of 
McKinley offers favorable opportuni- 
ties for women to work for that end. 
We were there to see what those 
opportunities were. We found them 
better than they had been represent- 
ed, and under conditions suitable for 
women to work. The genial and 
healthful climate eliminates many of 
the hardships of a cold region, while 


the waters are beneficial to the 
nerves. The atmosphere seems sim- 
ilar to that of Capri. The women 


there testify to the value of the place. 

This colony has fifteen hundred or 
more interested investors. This year 
they celebrated the independence of 
the United States on July 3. We 
were invited to join them. Two days 


had been sufficient to give us many 
new experiences. One of the most 
awakening and tender was to find 


the birds unafraid, curious over us, 
and so friendly that they would come 
close up, perch upon twig or fence 
and sing to us. We assumed it to be 
a welcoming song. Fishes in the 
streams did not dash away as at 
home, but came swimming through 
and over our hands. Such and many 
other incidents, by their contrasts, 
made us realize that we were surely 
in a primitive country, a part of the 
world yet left nearly as the Creator 
had fashioned it. 

We were taken early to the cele- 
bration, and were glad of it. It gave 
us time to fit ourselves into this new 
sphere and find our places. Some of 
the people were already there, and 
soon hundreds had _ arrived. The 
birds had sung only the prelude to 
a charming pastorai occasion which 
these people were creating. Glorious 
sunshine, stately, resinous pines and 
graceful palms added their parts, but 
it was the blended harmony of each 
and all that produced a_ pastoral 
symphony of peace which could 
have come into being except on that 
beautiful island. 

Many thoughts came trooping over 
the brain, called up by the situation. 
Ever knocking for attention came, 
“How are these women legally 
placed?” The beauty of the occasion 
would foree it out of hearing, only to 
have it reappear in another form: 
“What about the woman who has left 
a State of the United States where 


she is fairly provided for by law? 
In many other forms the question 
arrayed itself, yet we stilled the in- 
truder. 


About midday we assembled in the 
Town Hall to listen to a program that 
would have been creditable in Bos- 
ton. One gentleman had been asked 
to make the regulation Fourth of July 
speech. He made a good one. Among 
other things he likened the group of 
men who had come to McKinley to 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It was well 
done, as far as he went. The still, 
small voices that had been calling, 
one by one, now’ came in a body 
charging in a grand rush: “Are the 
Pilgrim Mothers entirely forgotten?” 
“Will you sit still and hear your sis- 
ters ignored?” 

When later called to the platform 
it did not take us many moments to 
show how again was being enacted, 
right there, the scene on the May- 


not | 


flower in Provincetown harbor. Then 
the Pilgrim Mothers had not been 
consulted about the kind of govern- 
ment they would like, nor asked to 
subscribe to the one planned out by 
the Pilgrim Fathers. One can for- 
give the men of 1620, but not the 
men who, nearly three hundred years 
later, fail to recognize the women in 
McKinley in 1909—the women who 
are doing as much, sometimes more 
than the men to make a garden of 
beauty and happiness on the Isle of 
Pines. 

The women, who had quietly lis- 
tened to the man, rang out a wild ap- 
plause for their defender, and most 
of the men joined them. It took but 
a few moments to arouse a sense of 
justice in the men, and a sense of 
responsibility in the women to see 
to it that justice is meted out to 
them. They were ready for the 
spark to kindle them into action. 

One man called out from the audi- 
ence, “Will you talk like that to have 
this island taken into the United 
States?” Quickly we answered, “Yes, 
a thousand times, if you men of 
McKinley will assure us that, when 
that time arrives, you will stand un- 
flinchingly for the perfect equality of 
the men and women on this island.” 
The ringing applause assured the 
promise was given, and spoke fear- 
lessly the sentiments of the hundreds 
gathered there. So was laid a foun- 
dation stone for the temple of justice 
and equality on the Isle of Pines. 

it was interesting to notice how 
men, former citizens of the United 
States, feel and act while waiting to 
be remade into citizens. It was plain 


that the situation galls them, and 
they readily and loudly voice their 
discontent. Perhaps the United 


States is unwittingly training a group 
of men to sympathize with disfran- 
chised women. If that happens, what 
“a thorn in the flesh” for Senator 
Root, who did so much to prevent 
Congress from taking the Isle of 
Pines according to the Treaty of 
Paris, and who does not believe in 
the political freedom of women! His 
disapproval of the latter will be a 
recommendation to the men of 
McKinley, because of his action in 
regard to the former. 

The Isle of Pines was given up for 
a coaling station in Cuba by the 
Executive Department at Washington. 
Congress has never ratified that ac- 
tion. We believe the men in Con- 
gress will not expatriate the men and 
women of the Isle of Pines. 

Our next opportunity came when 
reporters asked for interviews and 
instruction on the subject of equal 
rights. We won the press. It took 
several interviews to go over the his- 
tory of women’s struggle for liberty 
and justice. It was necessary so that 
they might see the connection with 
the present situation in the island. 

The next opportunity came when 
two high officials of Cuba joined our 
party. They were ready and anxious 
to explain women’s legal position in 
Cuba and the Isle of Pines. The 
complete freedom of the women of 
Cuba will not be long in coming if 
there are many men in Cuba with like 
broad-mindedness to these two 
gentlemen. 

The following, taken from the Isle 
of Pines “Appeal,” will give an idea 
of the laws governing women in Cuba, 
and the position of women from the 
United States who take up residence 
there. Such women will find them- 
selves equal with the men from the 
United States. Here it was quite as 
proper for a woman to make a Fourth 


of July speech as for a man, since 
neither was a citizen of the land 
where he or she had chosen a resi- 
dence. 


Woman's Rights Apostie Returned. 
From the Isle of Pines “Appeal.” 


Mrs. Harriet Eager of Massachu- 
setts, who owns two tracts of land 
at McKinley and who has just re- 
} 


turned home after a pleasant visit to 
the Isle of Pines, is an indefatigable 





worker in the States for woman's 
rights. While on the island Mrs. 
Eager studied conditions here, and 


| before she left for home she gave the 


| 
following interview to an Appeal 
| man: 

“The legal status of the colonists 
on the Isle of Pines in regard to the 


disposition of property after death is 


the same as that of all other foreign- 


ers in Cuba. The settlement of 
lestates of citizens of the United 
|States is according to the State in 


which the owner is a citizen, and not 
according to the Cuvan laws govern- 
ing its citizens. This is 
for the women who come here, for 
| the Cuban laws in regard to the dis- 
| position of property are much more 
|just and women’s interests are better 
guarded than in the United States. 
| This will be a shock to those Ameri- 
/ean citizens who are loath to believe 





jand acknowledge that anything can 
be superior to things in the land over 
which the eagle soars. Such people 


can appreciate little beyond the 
scream of the ‘Bird of Freedom.’ 
That he has from the dim past stood 
for vision rather than boastfulness 
does not appeal to this class of 
American citizens. 

“The laws governing private life 
are not the same in the _ several 
States of the Union. Now, suppose, 
when a decision is reached in regard 
to the country to which this island 
will finally belong, that it will come 
under the United States. Then sup- 
pose, still further, that the United 
States decides to make this island a 
county of some State that has very 





unfortunate | 





unfair laws. The women who have 
come here from States where the 
laws are fairly just for women, would 
find themselves with much less prop- 
erty if they were left widows while 
on the island. 

“Suppose that the United States 
should decide to make this island a 
new Territory or State. Then the 
men and women of the island will 
have the duty of making their own 
laws. Then will be the time when 
the women must insist upon legal 
justice. The history of the other 
States does not warrant the women 
here to rely upon the men to estab- 
lish legal justice for women. They 
must see to it that justice is done 
them. Should the island remain a 
part of Cuba, it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the American women here 
if the men became Cuban citizens. 
This statement may seem like dis- 
loyalty, but is not in fact—-where does 
the disloyalty lie? Certainly there is 
food for much meditation for the 


American men who have become resi- | 


dents of the Isle of Pines. 

“The explanation lies here. The 
Latin races have better laws to regu- 
late private life than the Saxon races, 
while the opposite is true in regard 
to laws regulating community inter- 
est. Cuba brought over the Latin 
laws from Spain, while the United 
States brought over the Saxon laws 
from England. 

“This happened hundreds of years 
ago, and the men only followed the 


customs of the time. The Isle of 
Pines may have the opportunity of 
making its own laws in the begin- 


ning of the twentieth century. Those 
laws should not be formulated ac- 
cording to the relationship of men 
and women in the sixteenth century, 
but should be up to date and antici- 
pate the future.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





In the Woman’s Magazine for No- 
vember, Mrs. Mary C. Sherwood, pres- 
ident of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Cincinnati, has an excellent report 
of the Ohio State Suffrage Conven- 
tion. 


The Christian Register says: “A 
lie, cast upon the waters, after many 
days will come back again.” This is 
particularly true of lies invented by 
the anti-suffragists against woman 
suffrage. 


Mrs. Etta Freeman Lane of Plain 
City, O., has written and published a 
comedietta for children, entitled “The 
Brownies’ Banquet,” in which one of 
the characters, Miss’ Franchise, 
makes a_ bright, stirring little 
speech on “Votes for Women.” 


A group of Chicago seamstresses 
have bought 160 acres of irrigated 
land out of their earnings. They are 
now seeking economic independence 
in fruit culture in Idaho, where they 
will also have a vote. They are the 
Misses Glenna Lynch, Adelaide Jack- 
son, Marie Miller, Helen Miller, Laura 
Hunt and Maud Lynch. 


Our philanthropists occasionally 
hear a suggestive bit of comment. 
One of them was asking an applicant 
for help about the size of his family. 
“Five children, sir.” “That’s a good 
many people to take care of, isn’t it?” 
“It is, sir. They say in the Bible to 
go forth and multiply. But they 
don’t tell you how to feed the multi- 
plication.”—Boston Herald. 


At last Chicago has a theatre to 
which babies are welcome. Ample 
provisions are made for nursery re- 
tiring rooms where‘the weary chil- 
dren may be withdrawn for sleep or 
play as the case may be. This is wise 
and right; it offers not only a chance 
for the baby-bound mothers, but for 
the family recreation. When will our 


'churches be as wise?—Unity. 


Fourteen young women have been 
installed as ticket sellers in the sub- 
way stations of the McAdoo Hudson 
river tunnel system, and they are 
giving good satisfaction to the com- 
pany and the public. This is the first 
appearance of women in such capaci- 
ty in the city. General Manager 
Munger says: “They are quicker 
than men at giving change and more 
courteous. We pay them at the same 
rate as men and get better results. 
It is possible to get higher grade wo- 
men than men.” 


Dr. Charles Aked says that Russia 
seems to have produced some of the 
grandest specimens of heroic woman- 
hood of which the ages tell. The Rus- 
sian men, among the stalwarts of lib- 
erty, measure up to the world’s stand- 
ard of greatness, but some of their 
women have raised for all time the 
standard of greatness. He mentions 
Katharine Breshkovsky, Elizabeth 
Kovalsky and Hope Sigida, and de- 
scribes them as shining “like stars 
through the night of tyranny, inspir- 
ing with immortal hope the souls of 
those who wait for the dawn.” 


To the women already reported as 
chosen on boards of education in 
Ohio at the recent election should be 
added Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and 
Mrs. May Harrington of Warren. 
Both had served with acceptance for 
a number of years. In Athens there 
were three vacancies. Mrs. Price, 
Mrs. Bush and three men were nom- 
inated. Two of the men withdrew, 
leaving a clear field for the women. 
This showed that the citizens of 
Athens approved of the candidates, 
and of women on the board. Mrs. 


Olga Staps was elected at Elmwood 
Place, and Mrs. Anna Storck was re- 
elected at Lorain. 


Women and others who are in the 
habit of prescribing for themselves, 
and are useing phenacetin, acetanylid 
and antipyrin for minor aches and 
pains without the advice of a doctor 
of medicine, are warned against the 
indiscriminate use of such drugs by 
the Agricultural Department which 
has just issued a report of an inves- 
tigation into the poisonous properties 
of these remedies. The employment 
of them without medical advice is in- 
creasing, according to the report. No 
question of their efficacy as remedial 
agents is raised, but the warning is 
against their ignorant and habitual 
use to an extent which may impair 
the health and ‘eventually produce 
physical collapse, their effect in re- 
lieving neuralgia and other forms of 
pain being directly due to an _ en- 
feeblement of the heart action. 


Fifteen hundred people gathered on 
the green at Glasgow recently, at an 
open-air meeting held by the Women’s 
Freedom League. The crowd was not 
only large but sympathetic. Speeches 
were delivered from four platforms at 
the north, south, east, and west sides 
of the Nelson monument. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Borrman Wells 
and Miss Arabella Scott, the young 
graduate of Edinburgh University who 
was lately sent to prison simply for 
standing in the street outside Mr. As- 
quith’s house with a suffrage petition 
in her hand. Mrs. Wells said Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
seemed to think they could break the 
suffragettes down by putting them in 





prison, They had broken the women’s 





The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th, on February 10th and 24th, March 
10th and 24th, at 4 p. m. 











SPEAKERS 


Gov. Sbhafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 


Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rey. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 


Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo, Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mre.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. Mrs, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or fiom Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street, New York. 





$1.00 Each 
50c Each 


Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 











health, but could not break their cour- 
age. Another speaker said that this 
was the continuation of the same fight 
for freedom waged by Wallace and 
Bruce. 








SUSANNA AND SUE 


Cleveland Piain Dealer. 


$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


“This humorous 
beautiful edition.” -— Standard, Chicago. 
“Will make an ideal hc liday gift.” 


holiday book counters than this. 


today.” —Philadelphia Press. 


literature. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


the above and many other books. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A Selection of the best 
Books of the Season 


“One of the most attractive books of the season. 
Rebecva, will tind as many lovers as the heroine of ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm.’ ”’— 
Fully illustrated by 


LOWELL’S THE COURTIN’ 
Over 40 Illustrations, By Arthur I. Kellar 
pastoral ballad was never more charmingly produced than in this 


-—Chicago News, $1.50 net. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN 


“It is safe to say that no handsomer volume is likely to be placed on the season’s 
+ -’—Lowell Courier-Citizen, 

“Mr. Marden’s book cannot fail to prove a serviceable introduction to the Spain of 

Fully illustrated. 


GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS 


Both a bandbook for the traveller in Greece and an introduction to Greek 
Postage 16 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park S/., Boston: 
Please send me your illustrated Holiday Bulletin fully describing 


pS Ee ae eee 


A.ldress..... DOP e ee eee eee eee ee 





By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Little Sue, a miniature 


Alice Barber Stephens and N. C. Wyeth. 


Postage 13 cents. 


By Philip S. Marden 


$3 00 vet. Postage 18 cents. 


By F.G.@A.C.E. Allison 
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Have You 


boys and girls. 


New Toy Store? 


Two entire floors—nearly 40,000 square feet 
—of our great new Annex Building filled to 
overflowing with thousands of toys, dolls 
and games—the most entrancing display 


ever spread before the eyes of New England's 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


Sccn Our 











Shopping. All of the most 
are shown in large variety, 


Goods is most attractive. 








q MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 


men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 
display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 


prominent makes of Gloves 
in the newest shades, for 
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